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Asphalt Market 


Practices Under 
Antitrust Probe 


Boston—A Federal grand jury 
has opened an investigation into 
asphalt marketing practices in 
the New England area. It was 
suggested the inquiry might have 
nationwide implications involv- 
ing both industrial and govern- 
mental purchases but mainly the 
latter. 

One source close to the inves- 
tigation told PURCHASING WEEK 
that the U. S. Department of 
Justice antitrust office here is 
concerned mainly with price fix- 
ing and indentical bidding, said 
to be prevalent in the asphalt in- 
dustry. 

(The Boston _ investigation 
came to light amid a flurry of 
antitrust moves by the Justice 
Department last week. These in- 
cluded filing of a suit against 
Kennecott Copper in what the 
government said was an attempt 
to halt a copper industry trend 
to squeeze out independent fabri- 
cators. The week’s activities also 
included settlement of an anti- 
trust case out of court and a 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling in 
another instance.) 

Antitrust probers in Boston 
have subpoenaed the records on 
asphalt sales of several major oil 
companies, including Esso, So- 
cony Mobil, and Shell Oil Co., 
dating back to 1950. Similar re- 
cords on asphalt purchases by 
such cities as Springfield and 
Lawrence, Mass., and Concord 
and Portsmouth, N. H., also have 
been picked up by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

One New England city official 
described the current probe as 
the start of “a sweeping investi- 
gation into asphalt pricing prac- 

(Turn to page 21, coiumn 1) 


P.A.’s Favor Decentralization, See Weaknesses 


Better Growth and Development Opportunities Are Reasons Given 


A 
Purchasing Week 
Survey 


centralized buying organization. 
@A_ substantial cross-section 


firms, cooperating in a PURCHASING WEEK survey, 
indicated the majority of purchasing executives 
lean toward decentralization because they believe 
it offers better growth and development opportun- 
ities in today’s ever-expanding industrial climate. 

@ Results of the survey, detailed on page 16, 
show that 72% of the firms contacted already 
operate under a decentralized buying arrange- 
ment. But many of the P.A.’s who said they now 
utilize or work under a centralized organization 
indicated they would prefer to switch. Actually, 
84% of the P.A.’s contacted in the survey, said 
they preferred decentralized buying centralized. 

The PURCHASING WEEK survey indicated clearly 


New York — Organiza- 
tion of the purchasing func- 
tion to meet the test of 
American industry’s growth 
and profit needs has created 
a clear preference for a de- 


weaknesses in 


of multi-plant 
dustry. 


bility. 


that while P.A.’s recognized numerous inherent 


decentralized buying, they also 


recognized over-all strength in the challenge of it 
offers management capabilities. 
participants, 88% said they believed decentralized 
purchasing requires better management skills and 
offers better and more opportunities to demon- 
strate purchasing’s management capabilities in in- 


Of the survey 


The survey also noted: 

Decentralization requires strong policy direc- 
tion from a strong corporate officer. But with 
this key requirement met, major pluses on the side 
of decentralized organization include the advan- 
tages of separate purchasing “profit centers,” gen- 
eral improvement in buying service and efficiency, 
appreciation of individual plant needs and famil- 
iarity with local conditions, fewer purchasing de- 
lays, and the advantages of local buying responsi- 


Turn to page 16 for a complete analysis of the 
centralized vs decentralized purchasing question. 


Petroleum Industry Sees Creeping 


Domestic Demand, 


Softer Prices 


New York—Continued mild increases in demand and soft prices 
are the outlook for the petroleum industry for the remainder of 


1959. 
developments which have put oil 
men in the middle of a highly 
complex and politically loaded 
situation. The situation presented 
to the industry does not appear 
to offer any simple or quick so- 
lutions. 

On the demand side, domestic 
usage of petroleum products has 
been increasing at a relatively 
slow rate during the current 
boom. Refined product demand 
in the first half of the year will 
outpace the 1958 level by over 
6%. But a slackening in the year- 
to-year differential during the sec- 
ond half of 1959 will bring the 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


Experts Advise P.A.s to Seek Aid 
In the Packaging of New Products 


New York—Packaging experts 
throughout the country advised 
P.A.’s this week to help get new 
products “off to a flying start” by 
taking packaging suppliers into 
their confidence “early in the 
game.” 

“This would eliminate time 
wasted in choosing a _ suitable 
packaging material and the best 
design to do the best selling job,” 
F. B. Newcomb, vice president in 
charge of commercial develop- 
ment for American Can’s, Canco 
division told PURCHASING WEEK. 

“Of course,” he added, “this 
calls for mutual confidence, but it 
would pay off in bigger dividends 
for the customer.” 

Newcomb cited a container de- 
veloped for liquid detergent as a 
good example. “Here’s a case of 
a container built to fit a specific 
product,” he said. 

“The customer called us in at 
the outset and told us he wanted 
a completely new approach in 
packaging. We worked with him, 


offering suggestions here and 
there, and came up with a pack- 
age that not only holds the prod- 
uct, but sells it as well.” 

The Canco executive pointed 
out that efforts to achieve co- 
operation between buyer and sup- 
plier are increasing not only 
where new products are con- 
cerned, but also as to standard 
products. He said it is the result 
of more companies “recognizing 
the important role packaging 
plays in selling a product.” 

This view was backed up by an 
executive for the Anchor Hocking 
Glass Co., Lancaster, Ohio, a 
major producer of glass contain- 
ers. He said that many times it 
takes little more than a new pack- 
aging design to perk up sales for 
an old product. 

He offered as an example a 
glass jar designed to hold baked 
beans. It looks like an old 
fashioned bean pot. 

Many packaging manufacturers 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


It’s the result of a large number of market and governmental 


Commerce s Study 
On Transportation 
To Stress Railroads 


Washington—The Commerce 
Department gave fresh evidence 
this week that it will concentrate 
on railroad problems if it ever 
gets its proposed study for im- 
proving the nation’s transporta- 
tion system out of the blueprint 
stage. 

This would be certain to pro- 
voke a clash in Congress where 
truckers and water carriers have 
strong support. 

Preoccupation with rail trou- 
bles is nothing new with the 
Commerce Department. In 1955, 
the department also made a de- 
tailed study of the nation’s trans- 
port ills that critics charged was 
a “whitewash” in favor of the 
railroads. 

That report, however, laid the 
groundwork for the favorable rail 
legislation of 1958 which gave 
the roads a federally-backed loan 
program, reduction in freight ex- 
cises, and rate-cutting authority 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Unemployment 
Effects Analyzed 


Unemployment—and how 
fast it continues to dwindle— 


can affect your individual 
purchasing operations in 
many different ways. For a 
vivid picture on 1, Where the 
current pockets of unemploy- 
ment are; 2. Why it’s still 
somewhat of a problem; and 
3. How it can influence prices 
and business activity—turn to 
Purchasing Week’s exclusive 
chart story on pages 12 and 
13. 


G.S.A. Plans Selling 
265 Million Pounds 
Of Coconut Oil Stocks 


Washington Government 
stockpiling policy attracted atten- 
tion again last week when the 
General Services Administration 
announced plans to sell off some 
265-million lb. of coconut oil 
from strategic reserves over the 
next three years. 

At the same time, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, sup- 
porting previous House action, 
voted to give G.S.A. authority 
to sell off perishable commodities 
from the stockpile—such as co- 
conut oil and rubber—without 
replacing them as is now re- 
quired under present law. 

G.S.A. officials hastily reas- 
sured industry, however, that 
they would release the oil in 

(Turn to page 21, column 5) 


Nixon Warning 
Hits Steel Against 
Wage-Price Hike 


Washington—The White 
House issued a last-minute warn- 
ing to the steel negotiators not to 
start a new wage-price spiral. 

The warning came today in a 
report by a top-level administra- 
tion committee headed by Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. 
The committee’s job is to guard 
against inflationary threats. 

The Nixon study made these 
specific points: 


@ Inflation is still a danger de- 
spite recent price stability. 


@ Wage increases that exceed 
productivity and which lead to 
price increases should _ be 
avoided. Wage increases paid for 
by rising output are desirable. 


@The government should not 
interfere directly in wage bar- 
gaining. 


@ Congress should not increase 
(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


U.S. Industry Waits 
Steel Talk Outcome 
Prepared with Stock 


New York—U. S._ industry 
awaited a final decision in the 
steel contract negotiations last 
week well prepared for virtually 
any eventuality in the climactic 
labor situation. 

Mills were hopeful at least 
85%, and in some cases close 
to 95%, of their June order com- 
mittments could be met in the 
event union-labor negotiators 
failed in efforts to beat the June 
30 midnight strike deadline. 


@ Six months of advance steel 
(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


—— This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


JUNE 29- 
JULY 5 


The recent top level purchasing suggestion that members of 
the profession speak up on key legislative and political issues 
opens a broad field of controversy in which to roam. On the 
national level, several pieces of legislation—such as the O’Ma- 
honey price prenotification and oft-debated Robinson-Patman 
“good faith” amendment (S-11)—by their very nature already 
have attracted considerable industrial purchasing reaction. The 
stalled measures that would curb the abuse of power in labor- 
management relations comprise another vital area deserving clos- 
est attention in purchasing circles. 


In fact, the apparent inability of some segments of industry 
to fight back against union-racketeer alliances that raise costs and 
prices probably could use more immediate attention than some 
of the controversial price measures. 

It may be just a theoretical argument whether the wage and 
other contract demands served regularly on industry by major 


unions spawn inflationary pressures. 


But there is no doubt 


that numerous industrial buyers could dig out illuminating facts 

and figures on costs added by union racketeering and feather- 

bedding. These are over and above some of the legitimately 
(Turn to page 22, column 4) 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 


industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 
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material prices. The index is not intended to give 


price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 
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Price Perspective 


JUNE 29-JULY 5 


Purchasing executives as well as politicians have their “big three” meetings to 
contend with. 

The P.A.’s “big three” (steel, copper, and aluminum), like its Geneva counter- 
part, is fast approaching a showdown. 

The issues: Small, or big wage boosts? Strikes, or no strikes? 

The implications: Cost boosts which quickly become price hikes. 

One big question mark: Will expected price changes in all three metals be 
similar—since it now seems likely that the dollars-and-cents cost increases to the 
producers of each metal won’t differ by too much? The answer, based on all 
available evidence, must be “no”. 

The fact is that cost—despite recent talk to the contrary—is not the only ele- 
ment in price determination. Industry structure, market conditions, foreign com- 
petition, and public pressure all play big roles. 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


This Weeks Commodity 


June 24 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.90 
6.20 
5.975 
5.675 
5.30 
36.00 
35.00 
247 
229 


Prices 
Year % Yrly 


June 17 Ago Change 


47.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
80.00 77.50 
5.50 5.275 
6.20 5.975 
5.975 5.725 
5.675 5.425 
5.30 5.10 
36.00 33.00 
35.00 35.50 
247 24 
229 212 
311 311 247 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 243 248 205 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 12 12 NS 


N ickel, electrolytic, producers, lb .74 74 .74 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 74 74 
Tin, Straits, N.Y. Ib 1.034 1.048 948 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb Jl Jl 


FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 2.00 2.00 2! , = « « 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.15 2.15 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal .04 04 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 115 115 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal | 15 115 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.25 5.25 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 15.00 
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Take a look at steel. Producers are under a lot of public pressure—and will try 
to keep price rises to a minimum. 

Remember, too, that the public spotlight works two ways. 
moderate labor demands, keeping a lid on the cost push. 

Moreover, any price rise may be made easy to swallow. Thus, there’s consider- 
able talk of a partial boost now as an agreement is signed, and another one later 
in the fall when the current furor has died down. 

Aluminum producers, under no such pressure, will have a little more leeway. 
Reason: The pricé today (24.7¢ a lb.) is actualiy below the price prevailing in 
April 1958 when producers dropped tags 2¢ a Ib. 

This, plus the fact that U. S. output is close to 90% of capacity, make a boost 
of at least 1¢ a Ib. a good bet for sometime in August. 


It also will tend to 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 4.80 4.80 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 21 218 148 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 .278 .278 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib 16 16 173 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 165 165 205 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlois, f.0.b. N.Y. cwt 9.85 9.85 9.70 J 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 30 30 31 3. e e e 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 

Sulfur, crude, b long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 

Tallow, oh ancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 074 074 .083 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 255 


PAPER 
> ame A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


The case of copper is different again. Market conditions here just will not permit 
a price rise at this time. 

Assuming no strike, there’s little likelihood of any upward price pressure—even 
if labor gains are significant. 

Reason: Domestic fabricators have a big 6-wk. supply on hand. World produc- 
tion is at record levels. Overseas stocks are still high. 

These are more than sufficient to keep a lid on prices—witness last week’s new 
cut in custom smelter tags. Of course, all bets are off in the case of a strike. A 
volatile metal like copper would soar quickly in the event of a work stoppage. 


17.20 17.20 17.00 


— paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.00 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 
Gummed ‘nae tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 


Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 


95.00 
9.00 
6.40 

21.00 


95.00 
9.00 
6.40 

21.00 


100.00 
9.00 
6.40 

17.00 3. © & * 


While the above metal developments have been grabbing all the headlines, it’s 
important to note also that other labor-management agreements haven’t been stand- 
ing still. 


41.25 
4.25 
7.90 

131.00 


41.25 
4.25 
7.90 

132.00 


41.25 
4.26 
7.00 

116.00 


mftbm 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #48, carlots, fob Chicago, 
mftbm 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, NY. lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon twill, 4014”, 92 x 62, ‘f N. Y. 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 
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Recently concluded contracts could have significant effects on the price of other 
important commodities. 

Major tire makers, for example, have signed agreements granting fringe benefits 
up to 5¢ per hour. Negotiations on wages, scheduled for this summer, could 
raise rubber manufacturing costs even more. 

Add the factors of growing demand and higher natural rubber costs (close to 
30% above year ago), and it’s hard to see how boosts can be avoided. 

In cement, too, the pattern is jelling. A major cement firm settlement calls for 
an increase of 26¢ an hour over the next two years. 

It could set the pattern for the entire cement industry. It will probably mean 
price rises early next year when current industry price guarantees expire. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
full year demand boost over 1958 
down to a bit below 5%. 

Production meanwhile has 
been outpacing the year-ago level 
by close to 10% (see chart at 
right). The result has been a sharp 
rise in oil inventories during the 
past few months. Since Febru- 
ary, domestic stocks of all oils 
have increased by more than 7%, 
and that trend probably will con- 
tinue through the summer. 

The relatively small increase 
in demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts combined with rising stocks 
has been a prime cause of con- 
tinued softness in petroleum tags. 
Although average product prices 
in May were 4.5% above the 
year-ago level (see chart), they 
were still only 116.1% of the 
1947-49 average. This compares 
with a current reading of 128.3 
for all commodities other than 
farm and food in the Department 
of Labor’s latest Wholesale Price 
Index. 


Prices to Dip Slightly 


Prices will dip slightly again 
this month due to recent cuts in 
both gasoline and heating oil 
tags. It means that average pe- 
troleum tags by the end of June 
will fall close to 115% of the 
1947-49 average, a figure near 
which they will hover during most 
of the third quarter. 

A slight increase in the price 
average due to seasonal rises in 
heating oil tags, is likely in the 
fall. But generally speaking, 
P.A.’s can expect their average 
petroleum bill to remain stable 
through the end of the year. 

Besides the supply-demand sit- 
uation, there are a number of 
other important factors which are 
expected to hold the lid on oil 
tags: 


@The President’s mandatory 
Yetroleum import plan should 
timulate domestic drilling, 


thereby partially nullifying the 
price boosting effect of reduced 
imports from overseas. 


@The inclusion in the plan 
of possible price controls if pe- 
troleum tags rise too much will 
cause some hesitation on the part 
of oil men when considering fu- 
ture product price boosts. 


@ Continued competition from 
coal and gas in many areas puts a 
maximum on prices for certain 
oil products. 


@ Recent releases for Canada 
and Mexico from the import re- 
striction program means some 
boost in expected imports of 
petroleum from those two areas. 

Gasoline has been one particu- 


C. N. R. Plans to Expand 
Its Trucking Service 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian 
National Railways, which already 
handles small highway transport 
operations, plans to expand its 
trucking service. 

Explaining a proposed $15 mil- 
lion advance to its subsidiary, 
Canadian National Transporta- 
tion Co., C.N.R President Don- 
ald Gordon said the company in- 
tends to buy existing trucking 
companies rather than move in 
competitively. 

“We think it will be easier for 
us to do this rather than force 
our way in,” he said. 
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Petroleum Facing Creeping Demand, Soft Tags 


larly disappointing area for oil 
men. Although 1959 is going to 
be another record consumption 
year, domestic usage is not 
matching previous expectations. 
Stocks are currently up over 4% 
from the year-ago level and prices 
recently have dipped in many 
parts of the nation. This has 
taken place during a period when 
seasonal tag boosts are usually 
the rule. 

Reason for failure of gasoline 
sales to boom in the light of rec- 
ord personal income and rapidly 
expanding population is not fully 
clear. But responsible industry 


sources have included these as 
some of the reasons for failure of 
auto travel to expand rapidly: 
Increased traffic congestion in 
the cities, mounting publicity be- 
ing given to traffic fatalities, and 
lack of promotion by the industry 
to traveling in the United States. 
But whatever the reason, it’s 
clear that heavy inventories of 
gasoline are going to hold any 
seasonal rise in prices to a mini- 
mum. Any significant strengthen- 
ing in tags will have to wait until 
refiners cut back on gasoline runs 
to the point where production is 
not outpacing expected demand. 
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Wherever your customers 
buy MACOMA... 


Llts performance and name 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oils—for hydraulic systems 
Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 


dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 


and marine turbines 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL MACOMA OIL 


the extreme pressure industrial gear lubricant 


are the same around the world 


Shell Macoma Oils are available world-wide . . . assurance that 


shock-loading or general heavy-duty conditions exist. 


Purchasing Week 


Macoma Oils have these added built-in benefits: excellent 
resistance to oxidation, great adhesiveness, rapid separation from 
water. They are non-corrosive, non-foaming and have high 
stability in storage. 

For more information, write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 100 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 6, California. In Canada: Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Limited, 505 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


your customers abroad will get the same performance from your 
equipment that your domestic customers rely upon. 
Macoma® Oils are premium quality, fortified extreme pressure 
industrial gear oils. They provide superior high-load-carrying 
capacity and are particularly effective where overloading, severe 
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Perspective 

Get set for a display of summer fireworks in the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee’s inflation and growth investiga- 
tions. 

After six months in the doldrums planning and laying the tech- 
nical groundwork for the studies, the committee is now getting to 
the meat of its subject. 

In the coming weeks, the group will plunge into some of the 
most controversial and fundamental problems facing the Ameri- 
can economy. 


Emphasis of the investigation is changing. Inflation will con- 
tinue to have an important bearing. But attention is swinging 
more now to growth and ways to stimulate it with first emphasis 
on some of the international aspects of the question. 

The committee opens hearings this week into the question of 
whether the United States is pricing itself out of world markets. 
The congressmen will examine the whole structure of inter- 
national trade and the U. S. role in it—including the always 
sensitive issues of tariffs and export-import controls. 

Later in the month the committee will scrutinize the European 
Common Market and assess its impact on American business. 


In August, the group comes to grips with one of the overriding 
economic issues of the times: the Soviet economic challenge to 
the United States. 

Leading experts on Russia will testify in what the committee 
hopes will be the most intensive public study ever made of how 
the U. S. and Soviet economic machines stack up in terms of 
performance. 

It will be a top-to-bottom investigation of all facets of the 
two economies, and what the prospects are in the intensifying 
economic cold war. 


All shades of opinion will be heard. The idea is to try to get 
as many views as possible thrown into the pot to stimulate new 
ideas and methods for meeting the major problems confronting 
American business at mid-century. 


The Democratic-controlled committee is sidestepping—for 
now—a study of growth in its purely domestic aspects. This will 
come later, 

The reason is obvious: The domestic economy at this time is 
in a boom and needs no stimulation now. 

This is pointed up in the Commerce Department’s latest Sur- 
vey of Current Business, which paints a glowing picture of the 
business outlook. The survey states that the economy is forging 
ahead with “considerable momentum” and the advance is 
“spreading in ever-widening circles.” 


Conservative inventory policies are being generally pursued by 
all major industries, however, regardless of the business advance, 
the department’s experts note. 

Inventory purchases have stepped up considerably in the past 
few months. But this has no more than matched the increases in 
sales. 


The result is that the value of business inventories as of May 
1 was no larger than it was a year ago, though sales rose 15%. 
The May | inventory-sales ratio for manufacturing and trade as 
a whole stood at about 1.4—considerably below the 1957-58 
recession years. 
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Weekly Production Records. 


Week 
Ago 


Latest 
Week 


2,627 


Ago 
teel ingot, thous tons 


Year 


Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, tons 
Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 
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131,764 
27,830 
8,000 
12,731 
6,310 
28,584 
82.7 
175,432 
152,398 
95.0 
261,127 
1,506 
13,331 
491.9 


2,620 
127,026 
27,895 
8,020 
12,287 
6,605 
28,667 
82.9 
170,310 
159,715 
97.3 
256,727 
1,417 
13,503 
546.1 


1,666 
84,436 
17,009 

7,522 
11,317 

6,575 
26,843 

82.1 
156,686 
134,018 

88.4 
246,385 

1,296 
11,941 

483.1 


| 
| 
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Wholesale Price Index hit another 


Industrial prices advanced again last month as P. W.’s 


(Jan. 1957-100), the index in May registered its 12th 
consecutive monthly advance. The increase was paced 


high. At 102.9 


Commerce s Study 
On Transportation 
To Stress Railroads 


(Continued from page 1) 

in areas where they are in com- 
petition with other carriers. 
Since the study was first pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower 
earlier this year, events have cast 
a pall of gloom over the whole 
undertaking. Senate rejection of 
Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce has disrupted some of 
the early planning. 

Also, the department is having 
difficulty trying to find someone 
to head up the study. Armand 
Erpf, a New York railroad finan- 
cier, withdrew from considera- 
tion after congressional attacks 
questioning his impartiality for 
such a post. 

A background study for 
the proposed new department 
transport survey was published 
in Commerce’s latest monthly 
“Survey of Current Business.” 
Entitled a “Review of Transpor- 
tation Trends,” the study points 
up the declining share of traffic 
going to the railroads over the 
past 30 years as other forms of 
transportation cut into the rails’ 
dominant position. 

Regional shifts in industry, re- 
ductions in the use of important 
commodities hauled by the rail- 
roads such as coal, and declining 
traffic in the share of manufac- 
tured goods hauled all have 
added to the rails’ troubles. 

The railroads in 1925 ac- 
counted for 75% of all intercity 
traffic hauled, in terms of ton- 
miles. In 1958, this percentage 
had declined to slightly less than 
50%. 

Truckers, who carried only a 
negligible share of such traffic in 
1925 claimed some 20% by 
1958. The department points out 
that on a revenue basis, truckers 
netted much more because their 
tariffs on regulated traffic are 
four times that of the rails. 
Pipelines also have been a re- 
cent development in transporta- 
tion and they now carry only 
slightly less than 20% of all 
traffic. 

Inland waterway _ shipping 
makes up the rest, and this per- 
centage has varied only little over 
the years. With the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, how- 
ever, shipping traffic is likely to 
go up, mainly at the expense of 
railroads. 


Purchasing Week 


Item 


Cotton Broadwoven Goods... 
Manmade Fiber Textiles..... 
Leather 
Gasoline 


Residual Fuel Oils........... 


Raw Stock Lubricating Oils. . 
Inorganic Chemicals 

Organic Chemicals 

Prepared Paint 


ok rn 


Rubber Belts & Belting 

Lumber Millwork 

Paperboard 

Paper Boxes & Shipping 
Containers 

Paper Office Supplies........ 


Finished Steel Products...... 

Foundry & Forge Shop 
Products 

Non Ferrous Mill Shapes 

Wire & Cable 


Metal Containers 


Hand Tools 

Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
A ee creeds ce Oke wes 

Bolts, Nuts, ete 

Power Driven Hand Tools... . 

Small Cutting Tools 


Precision Measuring Tools... 

Pumps & Compressors....... 

Industrial Furnaces & Ovens. . 

Industrial Material Handling 
Equipment 

Industrial Scales ............ 


Fans & Blowers............. 

Office & Store Machines & 
Equipment 

Internal Combustion Engines. 

Integrating & Measuring 
Instruments 

Motors & Generators 


Transformers & Power 
Regulators 

Switch Gear & Switchboard 
Equipment 

Are Welding Equipment 

Incandescent Lamps 


Motor Trucks 


Commercial Furniture 
Glass Containers 

Flat Glass 

Concrete Products 
Structural Clay Products 


Gypsum Products 

Abrasive Grinding Wheels. ... 

Industrial Valves ........... 

Industrial Fittings 

Anti-Friction Bearings & 
Components 


May 
1959 
98.5 
98.7 
141.2 
96.7 
75.8 


96.7 
102.5 
99.2 
103.4 
102.1 


103.8 
106.4 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.1 


106.9 
96.3 
91.4 

103.7 


109.8 


99.2 
107.0 
108.2 
106.3 


109.0 
111.4 
116.5 


105.0 
104.8 


104.3 


104.0 
103.5 


115.8 
104.4 


101.3 


106.6 
103.9 
110.0 
109.0 


105.5 
106.3 

99.6 
103.3 
106.3 


104.7 
98.7 
104.6 


April 
1959 
97.8 
98.2 
136.5 
97.4 
75.8 


96.7 
102.5 
99.4 
103.4 
102.1 


103.2 
104.5 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.1 


106.9 
96.2 
88.8 

103.7 


109.6 


99.2 
107.0 
108.2 
106.0 


109.2 
111.4 
116.5 


104.9 
104.8 


104.3 


104.0 
103.5 


115.8 
104.4 


101.3 


105.6 
103.9 
110.0 
109.0 


105.5 
106.3 

99.6 
103.0 
106.2 


104.7 
98.7 
104.6 
99.1 


92.6 


May 


94.5 
97.8 
103.3 
91.9 
77.4 


98.0 
102.0 
99.7 
103.5 
102.2 


99.3 
98.8 
99.9 


101.9 
101.2 


106.1 


104.6 
90.3 
81.0 

105.6 


106.9 


98.8 
109.5 
103.2 
102.8 


106.1 
105.0 
111.3 


103.1 
104.8 


103.2 


103.3 
103.5 


112.1 
104.0 


100.7 


105.5 
104.9 
110.0 
105.9 


105.0 
106.3 
100.0 
102.2 
103.3 


104.7 
100.3 
101.1 
100.6 


99.2 


by solid tag boosts for leather, rubber belts and 
belting, lumber millwork, and switch gear and switch- 
board equipment products. 
products should hold the index fairly level in June. 


Softness in petroleum 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


% Yrly 
1958 Change 
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NEW OFFICERS of Chattanooga and 
Ft. Wayne P.A. groups discuss 1959- 
60 plans. Tennesseeans at left in- 
clude: R. J. Davis, pres.; Mrs. Marcel 
Payne, secy.; and L. K. Riggs, Ist 
v.p., seated; standing, left, B. E. 
Denton, C. Whittle, J. Crisman, di- 
rectors; Lee Elkins, treas.; and Har- 
land Whitfield, 2nd v.p. Ft. Wayne 
group at right: Charles Douglas, 2nd 
v.p., left, George Kohlmeier, Ist 
v.p.; G. G. Strehlow, pres.; Vernon 
Brooking, treas.; Carroll R. Lang, di- 
rector, and Donald Coffman, exec- 
utive secretary. 


Automation Goes 
Into Front Office 


Washington—Purchasing man- 
agers concerned about the impact 
of automation on the future of 
purchasing can draw inferences 
from a new comprehensive report 
prepared by the National Plan- 
ning Association. 

The report asserts that the 
spread of automation techniques 
soon will take a dramatic new 
slant—an emphasis on automat- 
ing management—that will pro- 
duce far-reaching changes in 
American industry. 

Up to now, the greatest stress 
has been on automating produc- 
tion through the use of labor- 
saving machinery and control de- 
vices. But now automation is 
moving from the factory into the 
front office. 

N.P.A., one of the nation’s 
top private economic research 
groups, predicts efficiency gains 
through management automation 
will outstrip those made on pro- 
duction lines in the immediate 
future. This will be accomplished 
through increasing utilization of 
electronic computers and data 
processing equipment that will 
serve as an important new tool of 
management in over-all planning 
and integrating various man- 
agerial functions. 


Bring Office, Factory Together 


One big effect will be to bring 
the front office and the factory 
closer together in determining 
company policy, according to the 
N.P.A. report. John Diebold, 
who coined the term “automa- 
tion,” prepared the N.P.A. analy- 
sis. 

Purchasing executives appear 
certain to fit into this picture in 
a key way. Many already are 
thoroughly familiar with data 
processing techniques and are 
using automated purchase order 
procedures, inventory control 
programs, and other E.D.P. pro- 
gramming as an integral part of 
material management procedures. 


Buying Important 


Purchasing agents also figure 
into the buying of equipment and 
coordination of suppliers. The 
Diebold report points out that in 
several instances in the past, 
when experience was still slight, 
acquisition of improper equip- 
ment resulted in losses totaling 
millions of dollars and ruined 
years of work. He said smaller 
companies are meeting similar 
problems on a lesser scale. 

The report also asserts that 
through new techniques, automa- 
tion is now becoming economi- 
cally feasible even for smaller 
companies producing in small 
lots. 
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YOURE JUST A 


FINGER-TW 


IF YOU can dial a tele 


the “‘inventory control’’ 
stocked up with Alcoa” 


IST AWAY 
FROM 


ALCOA Se== 


phone, you have just about all 
you'll ever need to keep you 
Aluminum Fasteners. For, 


thanks to Alcoa’s unmatched distribution facilities, 


there’s 


delivered in a jiffy! 


a local distributor near you with full stocks of 
Alcoa Fasteners in standard sizes and types . 


. to be 


And, of course, Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners are a 
sound choice in any case. Bright, flawless finish adds 
extra appeal to your product at the time of purchase— 


Your Guide to ihe Seat in Senne Value 


v.. ALCOA } 


ALUMINUM 


For Exciting Drama Watch“ Alcoa Theatre "’ 


Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, and 


“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


Free. 

Facts, 

Samples. aot 
Free Company 


Address 


Purchasing Week 


a 
rs 


ea 


ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


and won’t stain it or mar it any time after purchase. 
Moreover, as everyone knows, you always get full count, 
full quality when you specify Alcoa—whether you order 
a hatful or a carload! 

So don’t worry if stocks run short. Look up your local 
distributor in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
Call him. He’ll give your order action at the local level 
almost before you can hang up! P.S.: For additional 
facts and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners, just 
mail the coupon below. 


% Aluminum Company of America 

| 2007-T Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of 
Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


Shallow-Draft Vessel Men Fight 3 Proposals 


San Francisco—Operators of 
shallow-draft vessels on the na- 
tion’s waterways are fighting 
three legislative proposals which 
they regard as threats to low-cost 
water transportation. 

At their quarterly meeting 
here recently, directors of the 
American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., discussed possible plans of 
attack on Legislative proposals 
to: 


@Levy tolls on inland water- 
ways. 


@Include waterway workers 
under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


@Remove Alaska-West Coast 
traffic from Federal Maritime 
Board jurisdiction and place it 
under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Braxton B. Carr, president of 
A.W.O., insisted that tolls “will 
result in an upward shift of all 
transportation prices and _ seri- 
ously effect the economic growth 
of hundreds of inland ports.” He 
said it would be a serious blow to 
water carriers, currently engaged 
in a stiff competitive battle with 
the rails and truckers for freight 
volume. 

David A. Wright, A.W.O. 
board chairman, said placing 
waterway workers under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would dis- 
rupt the traditional pattern of 
working two six-hour shifts per 
day, seven days a week for a 
month, then taking a full month 
off at full pay. 

Wright added that the sugges- 
tion of taking Alaska-West Coast 
traffic away from Federal Mari- 
time Board jurisdiction is “a grab 
for more power by the I.C.C. and 
we oppose it.” 

The chief advantage of water 
transportation — increasing in 
volume by 10% a year—is the 
cost, according to Carr. The av- 
erage water transport rate is four 
mils per ton-mile compared with 
about 15 for rails and 25 for 
trucks. 

The A.W.O. president pointed 
out that in 1947, inland water 
carriers provided only 3.5% of 
all transport in the U.S. Last 
year they provided 8.6%. Carr 
explained the growth this way: 

While water transport had 
been languishing prior to 1941, 
the impetus of World War II to 
develop all available means of 
transport put a heavy burden on 
the water carriers to organize 
their resources. Post-war devel- 
opments maintained the momen- 
tum and_= operators quickly 


Equal Steel Rates Denied 
To Puget Sound Ports 


Portland, Ore. — The joint 
traffic committee of North 
Pacific Coast and California rail- 
roads has denied a bid by Puget 
Sound ports in Washington for 
equal steel freight rates with the 
Portland area. 

Portland and nearby Van- 
couver, Wash, will continue to 
hold a $2.20 a ton cost ad- 
vantage on steel from Geneva, 
Utah, and $1.80 a ton on steel 
from Fontana, Calif. 

The Portland-Vancouver freight 
rates, set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1947, are 
the same as those for Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 
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adopted radar, depth finders, 
tighter communications systems, 
etc. Shallow-draft vessels became 
larger and engines more efficient 
and the self-propelled barge 
proved itself. 

Discussing the disadvantages 
of water transportation, Carr ad- 
mitted that the smallest load 
which can be shipped economi- 
cally by water is about 600 tons. 
This effectively limits water car- 
riers to bulk items, as coal, ore, 
building materials, grains, and 
chemicals. 

He said it is a good rule of 


thumb that the less value per 
pound of the article to be 
shipped, the slower the means of 
transportation. Thus, a diamond 
travels by air, a refrigerator by 
rail or truck, and a load of coal 
travels to its destination by 
barge. 

Another highlight of the meet- 
ing was the prediction of some 
operators that there may soon be 
ocean-going shallowdraft vessels, 
such as barges moving between 
Chicago and Havana or South 
America without transloading at 
New Orleans. 


PRESIDENT OF A.W.O. Braxton B. Carr, left, chats with David Wright, 
board chairman, center, and D. P. Penhallow, an association director. 


What you should know about 


Is your box a delivery boy 


Sin 
satin ee seen 
als he hig 
ee a Oe Pigs! 


APPLIANCES 


Purchasing Week 


i heeds a whale of a difference. It 
usually shows up on the sales charts. 


Did you know, for example, that some prod- 
ucts’ sales have increased substantially after 
their containers were redesigned visually? 
And consider this: A single corrugated box, 
in an average service lifetime, can meet and 
influence hundreds of people. Since you’ve 
paid for this valuable display space, why 
not make the most of it? 


Plant...to point-of-purchase 


Colorfully printed corrugated boxes work 
hard for you in dozens of ways. You can use 
them to promote your brand name—create a 
“personality” for your product—add point- 
of-sale impact. Your designs can tie in with 
special and seasonal promotions and events 
—or your advertising. They can help develop 
dealer preference by speeding identification, 
simplifying inventory control. Even on fac- 
tory warehouse shelves good-looking boxes 
do an important in-plant merchandising job. 


Choosing the design 


The type of design and color to use will be 
governed by the specific marketing needs 
and the product itself. Is it an industrial... 
a staple ...a luxury? Should the mood be 
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Washington—The Air Force 
has brought its contract payment 
policy in line with Army and 
Navy rules. Effective July 1, it 
will allow contractors to earn a 
higher proportion of profit on 
equipment shipped to the Air 
Force rather than require them 
to wait until a full production 
run is completed. 

The aircraft industry as a whole 
welcomed the new payment 
schedule. The Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association and the Strategic 
Industries Association, both con- 
tractor groups centered on the 
West Coast, said the old pro- 


Air Force Allowing Contractors Earlier Pay 


cedure had worked extreme hard- 
ship on many defense firms. 

The policy change affects pay- 
ments made on fixed-price pro- 
curement contracts. In the past 
the contractors normally received 
70% of cost during the course of 
production to provide working 
capital. 

Under the new policy, the con- 
tractor also will receive payment 
to cover a proportion of esti- 
mated profit as deliveries are 
made. The speed-up is expected 
to ease the problem of working 
capital for many Air Force con- 
tractors. 


Purchasing Department 
Of Washington State 
Auctioning Its Used Cars 


Olympia, Wash.—The state 
purchasing department now auc- 
tions off its old cars to gain from 
$200 to $300 in the purchase of 
each new car. 

The state formerly traded in 
its old models. Now when a car 
is to be replaced, it is turned over 
to Central Stores, reconditioned, 
and sold to the highest bidder. 

In another policy change, the 
state will buy no new autos be- 
tween May and November of 
each year. 


Other Agencies Join N.J. State 
Purchasing Dept. for Bulk Buying 


Trenton, N. J.—The state purchasing department launched a 
program last week aimed at saving New Jersey taxpayers thousands 
of dollars by taking advantage of the bargain rates of bulk buying. 

The program will implement new legislation which permits 
so-called quasi-state agencies to join with the state in centralized 
purchasing of equipment and supplies. 

Joint contracts will permit larger volume purchasing and result 
in lower prices, according to State Purchasing Director Charles F. 
Sullivan. The list of eligible agencies includes several joint state 
Operations and some who have only a token association with the 
State. , 

Emphasizing that these joint agreements must have the approval 
of both parties, Sullivan told PURCHASING WEEK: “We do not intend 
to take over the purchasing operation of these agencies. This is 
a permissive law.” 


design and printing of Union boxes 


--.-Or a traveling: salesman? 


Sullivan said the recently en- 
acted law clears the way for a 
large-scale program of centralized 
purchasing. All eligible agencies 
had expressed an interest in the 
program. 

Some items to be included un- 
der the joint purchase agreements 
are tires, traffic paint, batteries, 
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gay ...warm...dignified? Is it desirable 
that the design be adaptable to family 
packaging? 


Union’s Package Design Department will be 
glad to analyze each of these factors for 
you, help you take maximum advantage of 
the many merchandising opportunities your 
container offers. 


Making the right impression 

How well your box design succeeds as a 
salesman depends largely on how it is repro- 
duced. And printing on corrugated is an 
exacting science. Roll pressures, for ex- 
ample, must be light enough not to damage 
or weaken corrugations... yet heavy enough 
to insure clear, crisp impressions that will 
stand up (and stand out) even under the 
severest handling and shipping hazards. 


Precision presswork. Modern ma- 


and stack box blanks—in one fast count, code number. 


operation. 


B union | 


The tools for the job are critical too. Today, 
flexible printing plates have been perfected 
so that they can be tailored to the specific 
job to be done. There are new moisture-set 
and oil-base inks to choose from as well as 
new precision machines for the actual 
printing. When these developments are 
teamed with the bright, smooth surface of 
Union containerboard the result is a cor- 
rugated box that gives you the best in pro- 
tection for your products and merchandising 
for your brand. 


Ask to see samples of what has and what 
can be done. Union’s artists and pressmen 
have produced outstanding designs for some 
of the country’s largest and most discrimi- 
nating box users. Their services and talents 
are at your disposal. 


Hardworking designs quickly iden- An experienced art staff is at 
chines automatically print, score, slot tify contents including brand, size, your service. Specially trained to get 


the most out of corrugated printing, 
they can help you achieve maximum 
merchandising impact with your box. 


Write for new informative booklet, “Printing of Corrugated Boxes.” 


GDUNION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga.; Trenton, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; Lakeland, Fla. 
Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 


Southern Division— P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; PO. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla, 


Western Division —4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 


Purchasing Week 


CHARLES F. SULLIVAN 


gasoline, oil, rock salt, and anti- 
freeze. The new program is not 
expected to increase the work 
load of the state purchasing oper- 
ation. 

Sullivan explained that the 
amount requested by the partici- 
pating agency merely will be in- 
cluded in the joint bid specifica- 
tions. When the award is made, 
it will be for the entire volume. 
Actual drawing up of specifica- 
tions and handling of purchases 
still will be processed by the par- 
ticipating agency for its portion 
of the requested items in the con- 
tract. 


Bowdoin Seeks Ruling 
Under New ‘Honesty’ Act 
On Recent Identical Bids — 


Atlanta, Ga.—State Purchas- 
ing Supervisor W. R. Bowdoin is 
pushing his fight against identical 
bids by seeking a ruling on 
whether recent bids on beds and 
kitchen equipment violated the 
new “Honesty” Act. 

He has asked the State Law 
Department for an opinion on 
what to do about the bids and 
whether Section 6 of the new law, 
which deals with “collusion” and 
“restraint of trade,” might be ap- 
plicable. Trade names were cited 
in the purchase requisitions. 

Bowdoin pointed out that the 
firms involved quoted the same 
price on products which were to 
be shipped from widely separated 
points. 

The kitchen equipment drew 
bids from points as distant as 
Maryland and Cincinnati, but all 
cited the same _ price—$740. 
Vendors also submitted the same 
price for 36 beds—$2,808. Most 
of these were from the Atlanja 
area and Birmingham. 
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Fork Lift Attachment Cuts Damage Rate: 
Request for Evaluation Form Helpful Aid 


EADER 
CHANGE 


Your ideas are useful to other purchas- 
ing agents. Reader exchange gives 
you the opportunity to present them. 


Fork-lift attachment cuts damage rate and handling time. 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


NO. 498 LOW CARBON FLAT STOCK 
@ 91% machinability — best of any flat . 
stock 


@ Saves up to 60% on material and 
finishing. 


@ Each piece identified full length. 


TOOL STEEL DIE AND FLAT STOCKS 
@ 3 types — air, oil or water hardening. 


e Over 1000 sizes, precision ground 
to Starrett standards of finish and 
accuracy. 


STARRETT Precision Ground FLAT STOCK 


now available in 4 TYPES for wider use, bigger savings 


The time and money-saving advantages of 
Starrett Flat Stock and Die Stock are now 
greatly extended with the introduction of new 
Starrett Free Machining-Low Carbon Flat Stock. 

This new fine grained, low carbon, silicon 
killed steel has 91% machinability — best of any 
flat stock. Available in 24” lengths, '%" to 274” 
thicknesses, #4” to 16” widths. Can be used soft, 
carburized or case hardened. Each piece identi- 
fied full length to avoid confusing with other 
steels and packaged in protective envelope. 


Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor 
also has Starrett tool steel Precision Ground Die 
Air, Oil and 
Water Hardening. Flat stock in 18” lengths, die 


and Flat Stock in three types 
stock in 36” lengths — in over 1000 widths and 
thicknesses. Ask him for complete information 
or write for Bulletins 1109 and 1110. Address 
Dept. PW, The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Starrett 


FLAT STOCK and DIE STOCK 
World's Greatest Toolmakers 


PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES - GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS + HOLE SAWS - BAND SAWS « BAND KNIVES 


1. Fork Lift Attachment 


Carling Brewing Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
now moves large unit loads with a self- 
engineered fork-lift attachment that cuts 
damage rate and handling time on incom- 
ing shipments of empty cans and bottles 
to the plant. 

Originally, cans and bottles were 
shipped to Carling on pallets, 3,400 cases 
to the truckload. But load shifts in 
transit, more often than not, made such 
a mess of the shipment that it had to be 
unloaded by hand. Handloading took an 
average 20 hr. per truckload. 

Carling did away with the pallets, tried 
a lift truck with squeegee attachment that 
squeezed sides of the load. 

This system unloaded faster than the 
former method, but damaged the base 
tier of cases. Average per-lift damage 
rate was 288 cans. Damage per trailer- 
load ran 2,500 cans, at 3¢ each. 


The new attachment, designed and 


built by Carling, is a steel bumper-frame 
with five prongs. It attaches, in 10 sec- 
onds, to the truck’s permanent front- 
bumper frame. (Slotted metal projections 
at the top of the attachment slip down 
over the truck’s permanent bumper.) 

Key to the success of the attachment 
is in stacking of the bottom tier of cans. 
Flaps of bottom-tier cases are left open. 
The five prongs on the left-truck attach- 
ment lift up on these flaps, and take 
weight of the entire load. All pressure is 
under the load. Only damage under this 
system is the usual minimum, from faulty 
approaches by drivers. 

With the attachment, presently being 
operated on a Clark truck, Model C-40, 
Type G., cases are unloaded at 200 per 
lift. Trailer unloading that originally re- 
quired 20 manhours now takes 25-30 
minutes. Cost of the attachment, built in 
Carling machine shop, is $200. 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL QUOTATION E VALUATION 


BxM 367 (7-58) 


Return to Procurement, Attention of 


Date to be returned 


of Pro posal Quotation 


Proposal/Quotation submitted by 


Scope of Proposal Quotation 


Proposal/ Quotation requested by: 


Instructions: 


| BxM Request No.: 


pee: Ae 


(1) The subject Proposal Quotation is forwarded herewith for review, evaluation, comments, documentation 
and funding. This is to be accomplished by the date indicated above. 

(2) If the Proposal Quotation is considered NOT acceptable, please indicate comments and explain completely any 
reasons for non-acceptability in the "Remarks" section below. 


w 


If the Proposal Quotatic 


mn is considered acceptable, please furnish Procurement with the following as ch 


hecked: 


O 


EEN or Drawing Change 
Formal applicable Specification 
Statement that the effort is or is not new scope 


000 


-y 
4 


t 


A statement as to why the work is necessary 
A Statement of Urgency ‘BxM 3006 
The estimated completion date 


| 


A statement that the TOOLING costs are reasonable 


Requisition or P,O. C. R. (Specify Drawing Change or 


oooo0o000nn000g0n0 


A statement that the ENGINEERING labor hours and over-all costs are reasonable 


A brief, non-technical description of the effort involved 


A statement that the PRODUCTION direct labor hours are reasonable 


A statement that the TEST EQUIPMENT costs are reasonable 


EEN No. ) 


Remarks (For additional remarks - use reverse side 


[LY _ iit i 
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Evaluated by 


Department 


2. Evaluation Request Form 


Have you been searching for consistent 
form to follow in receiving evaluations 
from other departments? If so, take a 
glance at what Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., uses for this problem. 
Maybe this is what you have been looking 
for yourself to meet the needs of your 
purchasing department. 

The Request for Proposal/Quotation 
Evaluation Form, Bx M 367 was devel- 
oped to provide a simple uniform medium 
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for requesting evaluations from other 
departments. 

In the case of production materials, 
the form is used strictly for evaluation 
from any department deemed necessary 
by procurement personnel. Also, this 
form is used for evaluating change re- 
quests from departments other than pro- 
duction. This permits procurement to 
take action simultaneously with that de- 


partment’s approval. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


London—lIt’s now considered almost a sure thing here that a “little free trade 
area” to rival the “Common Market” will come into existence. 

Even Danish participation looks more likely than it did two weeks ago during 
the Stockholm conference that laid the groundwork for the scheme. 

Official aim of the new British-led group (England, Sweden, Denmark, Por- 
tugal, Austria, Norway, and Switzerland) is to work for an all-Europe agreement 


by relating it eventually to the Common Market. 


The Federation of British 


Industry, which last week came out publicly in favor of the new scheme, made 
it clear that approval of its members was based on this premise. 

However, British industry hopes for some positive gains in the interim. Easier 
access to the markets of the seven members, it’s hoped, will help make up for 


some losses within the Common Market. 


That’s especially true of losses within 


the Benelux countries, whose “incomplete economies” have requirements similar 
to the other six countries of the proposed “little free trade area.” 

Not all British industries are happy over the new trade grouping, it should 
be noted. Among those who see no good from the increased competition: paper 
and board, woodworking machine tools, cotton spinning, and hand tools. 


Moscow—The Russians are embarking on an inland waterway program that 
could eventually rival the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The plan is to construct 620 miles of waterway connecting China with Soviet 


Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 


The waterway, would provide a route between northwestern China and the 


Aral Sea in Kazakhstan 


a Soviet republic rich in cotton, rice, fish, and salt 


and with rapidly growing capacity to produce machine tools, wire, electric cable, 


and heavy equipment. 


In addition to providing a means of transport, the canals would enable 
irrigation of some 8,750,000 acres of desert land. 

It also would be possible to build at least four hydro-electric stations with an 
annual output of about 2 billion kwhr. of cheap electricity. 


Bonn—German machine tool makers—despite large export markets—are 


experiencing a mild slowdown. 


Output value in 1958 reached $40.7 billion which is some 4% lower than out- 


put throughout 1957. 


Importance of the machine tool industry to the German economy is stressed 
by the fact that roughly 10% of all the machines built in the country during 


1958 were machine tools. 


At the present time, Germany is meeting almost 


Canada Plans to Hike Capital 
Expansion $100 Million 


Vancouver, B. C.—Canada’s capital 
expansion will be upped $100 million 
this year, according to the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Morgan Reid, Canadian Chamber 
chairman, said a recent survey had re- 
versed a Department of Trade and Com- 
merce report that had predicted spending 
would be down by the same amount. 

“It is now conservatively estimated 
that consumer spending will be up seven 
or eight percent,” said Reid, who is gen- 
eral manager of planning and public re- 
lations, Simpson-Sears Ltd. 


English Electric, U. S. Firm 
To Research Reactor System 


London—English Electric Co., Ltd., 
has signed an agreement with Atomics 
Division of North American Aviation, 
Inc., to collaborate on organic liquid 
cooled reactor systems—an entirely new 
reactor field for the British company. 

English Electric has concentrated on 
developing the gas-cooled graphite mod- 
erated reactors for large power plants. 
But the organic liquid cooled reactor 
made by North American shows con- 
siderable promise as a potential low cost 
system for smaller power stations and 
marine propulsion, company says. 


A 
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Flexible Nylon Barge Called Fit for Deep Sea Runs | 


\e ¥ ? tet 


London—Sausage-like flexible barge developed by Imperial Chemical Industries 
for transportation of chemical cargoes has been declared entirely practical for 


deep-sea runs. 


An ocean-going tug test-towed the nylon fabric vessel shown above 


520 miles across North Sea to Holland and back to Britain where cargo of liquid 
hydrocarbons was discharged into rail tankers. Developed out of 1956 Suez crisis, 
the 40-ton capacity barges are made of woven nylon coated inside with acryloni- 
trile-butadiene rubber and outside with neoprene. Despite rough water in crossing, 


tug skipper said barge handled easily. 
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25% of the world machine tool require- 
ments. 

Also 30.4% of the machine tools being 
sold to Iron Curtain countries now come 
from Germany—with most of the re- 
mainder being supplied by Switzerland 
and the U.K., in that order. 

German manufacturers are openly crit- 
ical of American efforts to cut off sales 
to stateside buyers via higher tariffs. Some 
claim that stiffening resistance by Ameri- 
can manufacturers already is hurting 
them. 

They point to the fact that, while in 
1952 some 21.2% of German tool ex- 
ports went to U. S., the figure has now 
dwindled to 14.4%. 


« + 7 
Tokyo—Business transactions totaling 


1959 Tokyo International Trade Fair 
which recently ended an 18-day run. 
This was nearly triple the figure for 
the last fair held in Tokyo in 1957 or 
double that of Osaka last year. 

Officials said that 1,874,800 persons 
visited the fair as compared with 1,241,- 
800 during the 1957 fair. The Fair 
Secretariat also noted that export con- 
tracts amounted to $20.8 million, import 
contracts to $5 million, and domestic 
contracts to $17.4 million. 

Machinery topped the list of export 
deals at $17.2 million, followed by sun- 
dries, including sporting goods, plastic- 
ware and toys. 

The number of inquiries totaled 132,- 
868, mainly for machinery, as against 
74,407 during the previous fair in 1957. 
These inquiries also lend credence to 
Japan’s big equipment goals. 

In a recent meeting of the Ministry of 
Trade & Industry, officials set 1959 mo- 
tor vehicle goal some 47% above last 
year. Communications equipment tar- 


$43 million were concluded during the 


get—at over $77 million—was up 33%. 


from the nation's 


largest warehouse stocks: 


All your TRACK Needs 
“FASTER FROM FosTeR™ 


One call to L. B. Foster Company delivers the ‘““complete 
package”’—everything you need to install and maintain 
industrial sidings and in-plant trackage. And Foster will 
save you money on rail and switch material. Three addi- 
tional stocking locations now eliminate double handling, 
permit lower freight costs. Foster’s eight nationwide 
warehouses stock all sizes of new and relaying rail, 
8 thru 175-lb., track accessories, crane rail and acces- 
sories, and tools for ““complete package” shipments. Call 
Foster rail specialists to help you select track materials 


best suited to your job. 


Let us prove that Foster is your most complete, most 
economical source for all track requirements. 


For immediate reference, see Sweet’s Plant Engineer File 
or send for Rail Catalog # PW-6A 


LB FOSTER 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
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It's Time to Take a Stand 


N A.P.A.’s newly elected president, Thomas O. English, wasted no 
* time in letting association members know where he stands. He 
urged a policy change to permit the association to take a stand on contro- 
versial subjects, by declaring: 

“I honestly believe we should no longer remain neutral or silent about 
philosophies, theories, or legislative proposals that are a threat to our free 
enterprise and capitalistic systems.” 

The proposal is definitely in keeping with the trend throughout business. 
More and more corporations, both large and small, are encouraging execu- 
tives to participate in political affairs, whether it be on a local district level 
or on a national scale. 

Unlike many political hacks, business executives are trained in the art of 
weighing pertinent facts and arriving at decisions that are fair and equitable 
to the greatest number. In brief, business executives know how to look at 
problems objectively; they know how to study the probable results of pro- 
posed action or legislation. 

Purchasing agents are on this executive level and, therefore, they, too, 
should speak out on governmental affairs. It is not enough, though, that they 
speak out as individuals; single voices too often go unheard. 

Of all executives in a company, the purchasing agent is the best equipped 
to know the implications of such proposed legislation as the Price Prenoti- 
fication Bill (S-215) and the S-11 amendment to the Robinson Patman Act. 

These two bills were termed “dangerous and ill-conceived legislation” by 
N.A.P.A.’s new president. And Mr. English, just as other purchasing execu- 
tives throughout the country, knows whereof he speaks. But the big point 
here is that legislators are not mind readers; unless we tell them what we 
think—yes, what we know—they may not be aware until it is too late that 
they are doing a disservice to their constituents. 

It may be said that there is danger in Mr. English’s proposal. It could be 
bad if purchasing executives united themselves into a lobbying group, seeking 
special favors. However, typical of Mr. English’s thoroughness in attacking 
a problem is the fact that he too is aware of this danger. His proposal calls 
for appointment of a public affairs committee “charged with the responsi- 
bility of advising the membership . . .” Such a committee could take a stand 
on matters detrimental to purchasing. 

We learned early in the history of our country that the rights we have 
inherited are not ours to keep without question or effort on our part. This is 
true in the purchasing profession, too. Anything that is detrimental to pur- 
chasing is detrimental to our economy. Every purchasing executive owes it 
to himself and his fellow purchasing executives to speak up. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Antitrust Acts Clarified 


New York, N. Y. 

Can you help me out? I’ve been 
reading PURCHASING WEEK a couple 
of years now and know you people 
cover a lot of territory. 

I need a brief summary in nonlegal, 
layman’s parlance of the major anti- 
trust laws (Sherman, Clayton, and 
Robinson-Patman Acts); particularly, 
as they affect the purchasing function. 
Even a one line sentence stating the 
broad policy delineated under each 
congressional act would suffice. 

E. R. Samuels 
Purchasing Department 
United States Plywood Corp. 


@ Here's the 
wanted: 

The Sherman Act, passed in 1890, 
is the nation’s basic antitrust law. 
It was aimed at the preservation of 
economic freedom and competition 
in the American industrial system. 

The act declares that every con- 
tract or conspiracy that places an 
artificial restraint on trade is illegal. 
Monopolization, attempts to monop- 
olize, or conspiracies to monopolize 
any business are made a criminal 
offense, punishable by fine and jail 
sentence. 


information you 


The Clayton Act was passed in 
1914, largely as the result of dis- 
satisfaction with the application of 
the Sherman Act by the courts in 
specific cases. The Clayton Act was 
designed to outlaw certain specific 
business practices, which Congress 
felt were the preliminary steps in 
achieving illegal monopoly power. 

The act thus is considered pre- 
ventative—it can stop conduct that 
might be legal under the Sherman 
Act. It was directed primarily to 
preserving competition in the field 
of distribution and bans exclusive 
dealing contracts and ‘“‘tying’ ar- 
rangements and mergers which may 
tend to create a monopoly. 


The Robinson-Patman Act, passed 
in 1936, was a depression-born 
amendment to the Clayton Act. It 
was designed to strengthen the 
Clayton Act’s provisions against 
price discrimination. Because it puts 
limits on competition, it has been 
described as encouraging ‘’soft com- 
petition.” 

Generally, its complicated and 
involved sections forbid various 
forms of discrimination by a seller 
among his customers. The act's 
principal purpose is to ban all price 
discriminations unless the seller can 
justify his price differentials as re- 
flecting savings in cost to him in the 
manufacture, sale or delivery of his 
goods; or unless the seller can show 
that his lower price to one customer 
was made in good faith in order to 
match a price offered by a compet- 
ing seller. 


Who Made the Clutch Pulley? 


Boston, Mass. 

We would appreciate receiving the 
name of the manufacturer of the clutch 
pulley referred to in the article on the 
Design Show in your June 1 issue 


(“Design Engineering Show Featured 
New Fasteners, Adhesives,” p. 1). 

Stanley F. Ross 

Purchasing Agent 

J. C. Corrigan Co., Inc. 


@ The “Electro-Sheave” is a product 
of Warner Electric Brake & Clutch 
Co., Beloit, Wis. 


More Reprints Requested 


Kansas City, Mo. 

I noticed in your June 15 edition 
that you still have available copies of 
“Purchasing Manuals Have Many 
Values” (Part I, March 9, Part II, 
March 16 and Part III, March 23 
°59). Please send me a copy. 

I appreciate very much your pur- 
chasing publication and consider it the 
best of any being published today. It 
is a real value to a purchasing agent. 

D. R. Ross 
Purchasing Agent 
The Vendo Co, 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 

As a new subscriber I would like to. 
catch up on some of your articles. 
Please send me reprints of the follow- 
ing: 

puschneing Manuals Have Many 
Values” (Part I, March 9, Part II, 
March 16, and Part III, March 23°59); 

“Write Letters that Bring the Results 
You Want” (Dec. 29 ’58); 

“Copying Machines Will Reproduce 
Written Matter Quickly and Cheaply” 
(Sept. 29 °58); 

“How Purchasing Men Can Keep 
Their Health” (Aug. 25 °58); 

“Transportation” (Part I, Trucking, 
July 28, Part II, Railroads, Aug. 4, 
Part III, Air Freight, Aug. 11 °58). 

James M. Jackson 
Purchasing Agent 
Rinker Materials Corp. 


We’re Sticking to Our Guns 


Coaldale, Pa. 

Your “P.A.’s, Can You Pass This 
Test of Arithmetic Ability?” (June 8 
°59, p. 24) was correct in summation 
of figures as stated with one exception. 
Answer (Part A, Question 4) should 
be 1.115 or 111.5%. 

You altered your answer to 11.5% 
(“Your Follow-Up File,” June 22 59, 
p. 10). 

Stick to your guns at 1.115 and call 
the 11.5% a misprint. 

Leonard Hoben 
Purchasing Agent 
Coaldale Mining Co., Inc. 
@ We will not attempt to reproduce 


the figure again. Mr. Hoben is 
right. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


What specific action could be taken to increase for- 
eign trade between Canada and the United States? 


Asked at: 34th Canadian Purchasing Conference 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta 


J. G. Bradley 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal 


“Tariff and quota barriers on both 
sides should be reduced or removed to 
create a common market. This would 
mean Canada’s main exports, such as 
forest products, minerals and metals, 
would find a natural market in the 
United States. Canada would continue 
to buy U.S. manufactured goods. The 
main problem concerns Canada’s sec- 
ondary manufacturing industries, but 
with free entry many could flourish.” 


A. M. Galbraith 
Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Ltd. 
Watford, Ontario 


“The first thing we can do, as pur- 
chasing agents on both sides of the bor- 
der, is to stop apologizing when we buy 
a matérial produced or a product made 
in the other country. Buying within na- 
tional boundaries is too big a limitation 
to place on any purchaser. We need 
not only to withstand the pressures to 
‘Buy Canada’ or ‘Buy U.S.’ but to em- 
phasize the many positive advantages 
that come through foreign trade.” 


C. A. Elkington 
J. H. Todd & Sons, Ltd., Vancouver 


“One important step to be taken 
from a Canadian viewpoint is for the 
United States to alleviate restrictions 
against the import of certain raw mate- 
rials and some strategic manufactured 
products. Canada is growing up and 
there is an urgent need to better our po- 
sition in the balance of trade between 
our countries. Permitting the free flow 
of our exports would remove what 
many Canadians feel is a stumbling 
block to continued good relations.” 


G. J. Glass 
E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, P. Q. 


“United States manufacturers should 
become more familiar with Canadian 
customs regulations. Sometimes the 
change of a single word in a company’s 
descriptive literature can mean the dif- 
ference in paying a 22'42% or 712% 
duty. Furthermore, they can provide 
assistance to their Canadian customers 
in cases which come before the Cana- 
dian Tariff Board, submitting engineer- 
ing drawings and technical assistance 
invaluable in the preparation of briefs.” 


K. M. Thorndyke 
Dow Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Sarnia, Ontario 


“The initiative will have to come 
from the United States as the larger 
of the two. All of North America is one 
natural market. Canada is rich in many 
materials in short supply south of the 
border, and the U.S. certainly would 
be wise to utilize them. But the U.S. 
should not treat Canada simply as a 
storehouse and shouldn’t discourage 
the processing of some of these materials 
in Canada, for sale below the border.” 


F. C. O’Connor 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Ltd. 
Kingston, Ontario 


“United States producers cannot rea- 
sonably expect to increase exports un- 
til our trade is on a more equal level. 
Removal of embargoes and duties on 
material of Canadian origin would help 
Canada to earn U.S. dollars, not only 
to equalize the balance of trade but to 
permit trade at a higher level than now 
prevails. Production sharing as applied 
to our purchase of U. S. defense equip- 
ment is a step in the right direction.” 
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It’s still somewhat of a problem toe 
™® has reduced the need for workers 


UNEMPLOYMENT In 1947 


Just how fast it continues 13.8 million manufactur- 


to dwindle can affect... ing workers produced out- 
put of 100 (1947-49 = 


100). 
¢ Your prices and el zal eal at 


procurement policies. 
¢ Labor demands 
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¢ Federal spending Only 12 million industrial 
workers produce output of 
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@ Activity-wise 


The record shows spotty 
lowers regional business 
hence purchasing operation 


The only states reporting lower 
incomes last year (1958). 


State % decline from ’ 


Illinois —1.2% 
Indiana —2.4% 
Michigan —6.1% 
New Hampshire —2.3% 
Ohio —4.4% 
Pennsylvania —2.5% 
West Virginia —1.0% 


' because automation Result: It’s taken about a year of rising business activity to - 


get unemployment down to tolerable levels. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES* 
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ALL AREAS HAVE UNIFORMLY 


bods than in 1947. 


IMPROVED. 


And significant pockets of unemployment still 


Industry recovery has been unequal, too. B exist in certain occupations 
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History bears out the 
fact that union demands 
vary directly with the 
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Chrome-Plated Parts Use Seen 
Gaining Ground over Competition 


Detroit—Signs that the use of chrome-plated parts was gaining 
ground against competitive aluminum and plastics were in evidence 
at American Electroplaters Society convention June 15-19. 

International Nickel Co., major producer of nickel which is 
a vital material for chrome plating, reported more than adequate 
supplies. Nickel shortages in the early fifties curtailed use of 
chrome plate, forced many users to other materials. 

Nickel has been plentiful the last year or so, say producers, 
but the shift back to chromed parts has been slow getting under 
way. The heavy emphasis on nickel’s availability at the A.E.S. 
convention is expected to speed up chrome plate’s acceptance. 

The Metal Finishing Exposition, held at the same time, showed 
the industry’s products. Emphasis was placed on using thicker 
chromium coatings over nickel, copper-nickel, and on steel and 
zinc die castings. Colored ano- 


Railroads Win Rate Cuts 
On Grain Set for Export 


Washington—Rate cuts rang- 
ing from 20 to 25% have been 
won by the railroads for hauling 
grain slated for export from the 
Midwest to East Coast ports. 
Railroads applied for the new 
rates this May to counter shipping 
competition from the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Recently, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refused to 
deny the low rates in spite of pro- 
tests from Seaway interests. The 
I.C.C. allowed the rates to be- 
come effective any time after June 
18. 


Monro Stresses Importance of Oil Firm P.A.'s 


New York—Standard Oil of 
Indiana’s purchasing director re- 
minded oil industry engineers 
that they can benefit from pur- 
chasing’s advice in preparation of 
standardized specifications. 

Don Monro told a meeting of 
the A.P.I. Refinery Equipment 
Committee here recently that the 
purchasing agent is an essential 
link in the “supply chain that 
brings specs into practical use.” 
He also is in a unique position, 
Monro added, to get from sup- 
pliers many worthwhile ideas 
that might not be made available 
to anyone else. 

“If our industry is to get the 


maximum possible value from 
standard specs, it is clearly im- 
perative that the user and sup- 
plier work together,” Monro said, 
both in drawing up the codes and 
in their practical application. 
“And since the purchasing 
agent is, by the nature of his 
place in the business chain, the 
link between user and supplier, 
I submit he can help largely in 
the process of interchange.” 
Monro urged a “constant guard 
against the high hazard that 
standardized specifications could 
freeze out worthwhile develop- 
ment.” He urged “continuing 
open-minded review.” 


dized aluminum also was fea- 
tured. 

In discussion sessions a black 
chromium plating process usable 
with low current densities was de- 
scribed. It applies uniformly deep 
black deposits having wear re- 
sistance up to three times that of 
bright nickel. The coating can be 
applied to any base metal that 
can be plated and is expected to 
serve as a substitute for porous 
or hard chromium in some in- 
stances. 

Ways to test plated parts also 
came in for study. 


New York P.A.’s Elect 
Baker to Presidency 


New York—The Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York 
closed out the year last week with 
a cruise around Manhattan and 
election of officers for 1959-’60. 
George W. Baker, deputy direc- 
tor, purchase and administrative 
services department, the Port of 


GEORGE W. BAKER 


New York Authority, was unani- 
mously elected president. 

Other officers are: Gailon For- 
dyce, American Cyanamid Co., 
first vice president; Donald T. 
Keliher, United States Metals Re- 
fining Co., second vice president; 
and Lewis A. Norris, New York 
Stock Exchange, treasurer. 


Correction 


Charles Perkins, manager of 
purchases for Union Oil Co. of 
California, heads the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Los 
Angeles, host chapter for the 
N.A.P.A. 1960 convention. A 
picture caption in the June 15 
edition of PURCHASING WEEK in- 
correctly identified Perkins as the 
new president of the Northern 
California organization. 

In the same picture grouping, 
Raymond S. Hill, of Arizona 
Public Service, newly elected 
N.A.P.A. Dist. I vice president, 
was miscaptioned as head of 
Dist. III. 
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MAKE YOUR 
OLIN ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR 
YOUR METALS 

SERVICE CENTER 


Your Olin Aluminum 
Distributor can help 
you operate with 
minimum inventory (at 
a great saving of your 
own floor space). He 
stocks both ferrous 
and non-ferrous 
metals, and is 

ready to give you— 


Purchasing Week 


e The fastest possible service 


e Expert technical assistance 


e Aluminum to meet your precise requirements 


e Free extra storage space by minimizing your inventory 
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Fairmont Aluminum Co. Not Planning to Switch |Plastic Tile, Adhesive Japanese Show Advances Made 


To Customer-Custody’ Pricing Basis on July 1 ae ere ° “La: 
y rag y New York—Adhesive suppii-lIn Electronics at N.Y. Exhibition 

Fairmont, W. Va.—Fairmont| by a customer’s truck at the Fair-| €FS and a committee of poly- 
Aluminum Co. announced last|mont plant, freight allowances | Styrene wall tile manufacturers New York—The Japanese electronics industry no longer follows; 
week it will not go along com-|will be made on the basis of] Will meet late in July to discuss} it leads. This was firmly evident at the Japanese Electronics Show 
pletely with other aluminum in-| actual cost to the buyer. Such} Ways to “up-grade” products. held here June 17-19. 
dustry firms which plan to switch} allowances will not exceed the The tile adhesive committee of Show visitors fell into two main groups, importers shopping for 
to a delivered or “customer-cus-|lowést carload or truckload|the Society of the Plastics In-|new lines and representatives of American manufacturer’s looking 
tody” pricing basis effective July | freight rate from Fairmont to the dustry met recently to discuss} at current industry trends. Most of the latter were surprised at 
l. actual shipping destination, the how adhesives could be improved | what they saw. |For many years, the Japanese have offered low 

Fairmont, a Cerro de Pasco|company said. further for use with polystyrene priced imitations of American or German designs, but exhibits 
Corp. subsidiary, said its prod-} A number of major producers| Plastic tiles. It was agreed that] at the show indicated that the Japanese had overcome technical 
ucts will continue on an f.o.b.| announced recently they were| While adhesives generally dis-| problems which have baffled American manufacturers. 
Fairmont, W. Va., pricing sched-| changing from f.o.b. shipping tributed today are highly satis- Products that attracted wide interest included a fully transis- 
ule with freight allowances but| point pricing to eliminate abuses] factory, improper wall prepara-|torized FM radio and a three-band transistorized set (Sony Corp.) 
with one exception. In instances] in transportation allowances (see|tion often can be blamed for} with two short wave bands. A spokesman for Toshiba Electric Co., 
where shipments are picked up| P.W., June 15, 59, p. 1). failures of the product. Ltd., confirmed reports that it has a portable battery-powered TV 
set in the laboratory stage. Prices 
on all products were well under 
those of their American counter- 
parts. 

The show, with 45 exhibi- 
tors, was the most complete dis- 
play of Japanese electronics ever 
held in this country. Although 
about 85% of the exhibit was 
devoted to consumer items (ra- 


dios, tape recorders, etc.), com- 
COIL, FLAT SHEET AND PLATE... ROD — a 
. sae capacitors, and transistors also 


were shown. Observers com- 


AND BAR... EXTRUDED SHAPES... PIPE see 
AND TUBING... CASTING ALLOYS dan 2 


New York—Materials man- 
agement and oil industry pur- 
chasing management problems 
will be investigated at fall semi- 

nars scheduled by Michigan State 
Q DISTRIBUTORS COAST TO COAST University and University of 


Tulsa. 
Mill Product CHICAGO 32 NEW YORK LUBBOCK CALIFORNIA «hic, eae 
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JAMES CONKLIN 


Conklin succeeds Donald Judd, 
American Brake Shoe _ Co., 
Kellogg Division. 


Other 1959-60 officers are: 
LUMINUM John W. Averill, Stromberg-Carl- 

& son Co., first vice president; 
Charles Smail, Shuron Optical 
©, olin MATHIESON © METALS DIVISION ® 400 PARK AVENUE @ NEW YORK 22. N. Y. Co., Inc., second vice president; 
Kurt J. Baum, Labelon Tape Co., 
third vice president; and Warren 
Barton, Consolidated Electrody- 
namics Corp., secretary-treasurer. 
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P. W. survey of multi-plant companies shows . . . 


P.A.s Favor Decentralization, 
Recognize Many Weaknesses 


Purchasing agents throughout the country recognize weaknesses 
in decentralized purchasing but an overwhelming majority still feel 
it is the best system under which to operate. They also believe 
decentralized purchasing offers greater opportunity for growth and 


development for their companies. 


A 
Purchasing Week 
Survey 


These disclosures along with complete cur- 
rent thinking on centralized versus decentral- 
ized purchasing were revealed in a recently 
completed PURCHASING WEEK survey of multi- 
plant companies located in more than 100 


cities. A total of 131 purchasing executives participated in the 
survey and of these 84% voted in favor of decentralized purchasing. 
Even some P.A.’s now working in centralized companies said 
they preferred decentralization; 12% of the respondents were in 
this category. Put another way, while 84% favored decentraliza- 
tion, only 72% actually reported operating under the system. 


Reorganization in purchasing 


departments, however, has not 


been all one-sided. The survey showed that in recent years both 


decentralization 
right). 

That decentralized purchasing 
possesses weaknesses is docu- 
mented by the list compiled from 
the survey (see below). By far the 
biggest weakness mentioned was 
the inability to take advantage of 
quantity discounts through large 
volume purchasing—one reason 
why some companies have recen- 
tralized purchase of common 
items. 

And the next most widely 
recognzied weakness of decentra- 
lized purchasing was the duplica- 
tion—or as one P.A. phrased it 
“the replication” (folding back 
upon oneself)—of buying effort. 
After decentralization, extra per- 
sonnel are required. With several 
buyers in the same company each 
may be purchasing the same com- 
modity. As pointed out this often 
confuses the supplier. And it also 
may mean competing against 
oneself on the market. 

But as several P.A.’s replied, 
“There is no new problem created 
by decentralized purchasing that 
good communications can’t cure.” 
A 35% of returns stoutly main- 
tained that decentralized purchas- 
ing has no weaknesses. 

Pointed out repeatedly from all 
over the country was that decen- 
tralized purchasing demands 
strong policy direction from a 
strong corporate officer. Other- 
wise there will be conflict, loss of 
control, and confusion both 
within each plant as well as sup- 


and centralization have 


occurred (see chart at 


pliers common to several loca- 
tions. 

Decentralized purchasing re- 
quires better management—and 
offers more opportunities to de- 
velop it. This was felt strongly 
by 88%. 

The need for a strong purchase 
manual was mentioned several 
times. Also the need to keep clear 
avenues of communication open 
between all company plants. 
Otherwise personnel feel “con- 
fined in a small box with fewer 
chances for advancement,” as ex- 
pressed by one P.A. 

But those speaking for decen- 
tralization also pointed out a 
similar danger in centralized pur- 
chasing—‘“It limits transfers in 
purchasing, restricts flow of new 
ideas.” 

“The only problem we have en- 
countered in decentralization,” 
replied a Canadian P.A. “is in 
matters of organization and pro- 
cedure. Any large organization 
must have certain controlling 
policies applying to all divisions. 
But care must be exercised to 
restrict such requirements to a 
bare minimum. Maximum flexi- 
bility must be allowed to the 
decentralized offices. This takes 
good management.” 

One advantage of decentraliza- 
on stressed was the chance to 
improve relationships with other 
departments, such as _ mainte- 


Activity in Purchasing Department Reorganization 
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% of Companies Altering Purchasing Department 


0 0 1 2 3 


OF SURVEYED COMPANIES reorganizing purchasing 
have 


departments since 1926, 82% 


nance, plant engineering, and 
manufacturing. Familiarity with 
local conditions permits better 
service to these groups. Fewer 
delays, local responsibility for 
performance, and appreciation of 
local factors are the reasons. 
“The person closer to the prob- 
lem can make a more intelligent 
decision,” commented the P.A. 
at Aeroquip Corp. in Ohio. 

As the chart above shows, re- 
cent movements in purchasing 
department reorganization have 
been in both directions with the 
emphasis towards decentraliza- 
tion. This agrees with opinions 
tallied in the survey; 60% felt 
there was a trend toward decen- 
tralization. But 26% felt the 
trend was exactly opposite. The 
other 14% weren't sure. 

Reasons for adopting the de- 
centralized setup are many. The 
outstanding reason given was im- 


decentralized 


proved service and _ efficiency. 
But of equal importance was 
general company reorganization 
which located purchasing in each 
profit center of the multi-plant 
company. Better control of pur- 
chasing materials for dissimilar 
products was also near the top 
of the list. 

“Since our corporation is com- 
prised of five divisions each man- 
ufacturing something different,” 
reports a P.A. in East Chicago, 
“it would certainly lead to com- 
plexing situations for a central 
office to do the buying.” The 
same opinion was expressed by 
several companies with foreign 
divisions. 

Though the majority of com- 
panies canvassed were decen- 
tralized, only 14% took no ad- 
vantage of corporate buying. As 
might be expected, lamps were 


the most common item purchased 


these departments while 18% have centralized. Chart 
shows per cent of companies making change each year. 


at headquarters. Office supplies 
and equipment were next. Most 
corporate purchases were in 
standardized, commonly used 
items or large volume and dollar 
items. 

Items bought centrally also 
depend on the industry. For a 
food processor it is farm prod- 
ucts, for chemical processors raw 
materials. But some find it ad- 
vantageous to buy centrally spe- 
cialties like transistors, tool bits, 
name plates, and safety equip- 
ment. 

The importance of organizing 
purchasing based on local condi- 
tions was summed up by a 
spokesman from Michigan: “The 
entire problem involves individ- 
ual circumstance. I don’t believe 
there is any one way to do the 
job. Purchasing must be flexible 
enough to perform under any 
conditions that are presented.” 


Reasons for Decentralizing 


(listed in order of importance) 
Company reorganized into separate profit centers 


To improve service and efficiency of purchasing 
Better control in purchasing for dissimilar products 


A change in company policy 
To speed purchases 


Permit greater flexibility in procurement 


More direct vendor control 


To pinpoint production responsibility 
To place decisions in hands closest to place where quality and 


price can be evaluated 


To meet local problems or purchasing conditions 
Better control and communication 


More economical operation 


Permit large items remain in main office; small items locally 


procured 


Reasons for 
Centralizing Purchasing 


Gain advantages of standardiz- 
ation 

Because company was merged 

Reduce paperwork 

Greater flexibility 

Better control of stocking points 

Greater economy 

Take advantage of purchase 
volume of all plants 


Best method for our company 


Weaknesses of Decentralized Purchasing 


Lack of control if procedures are not organized properly 
Loss of standardization of efficiencies 


Quantity discounts are missed 
Duplication of effort; higher overall 


purchasing costs 


Additional paperwork delays delivery 
Lose control of inventory (for distributors) 


Compete against oneself on market 


Difficult to keep up with improvements in other divisions 
Demands policy direction from corporate level to prevent conflict 
Overstocking of basic raw materials on company-wide basis 


Mixed up trade relations 
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Robert J. Mahoney, purchasing execu- 
tive for Reed & Reese, Inc., Pasadena, 
Calif., subscribes to the belief that “music 
soothes the savage beast,” but he also has 
first hand knowledge that music provides 
a good way to help yourself through 
school. 

“And,” he adds, “it makes a reward- 
ing avocation once you’ve entered pro- 
fessional life too.” 

Mahoney has a quartet, “The Versa- 
tiles,” which regularly plays for civic and 
fraternal functions near his home in La 
Vern, Calif. There are no other purchas- 
ing men in the quartet but they speak a 
common language, even apart from 
music. One is an industrial buyer, an- 
other is a salesman, and the remaining 
combo man is an industrial expediter. 

Mahoney, who is 36, finds his purchas- 
ing agent’s role for Reed & Reese stimu- 
lating. The firm custom makes units for 


SPEEDS 


INSTALLATION 


Rex Roller Chain Flexible Couplings 
are simplicity itself when it comes to 
installation or removal. Just mount the 
sprockets on the shafts, wrap the chain 
around the sprocket teeth, connect it 
with the single connecting pin. That’s 
all there is to it. No need to make an 
axial shift of either shaft...no springs, 
discs or other complicated parts. Are 
you getting the most for your coupling 
dollar? For the facts see your Rex Dis- 
tributor or write Chain Belt Company, 
4702 West Greenfield Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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the electronics industry “and for missiles, 
too, but I can’t discuss that,” Mahoney 
says. 

For his “Versatiles,” Mahoney plays 
the saxophone, the clarinet, and the vibra- 
harps. Also, he has written many songs 
“most of which have gone into the waste- 
paper basket,” he reveals. He does all the 
arranging for the group which he indi- 
cates is the most difficult job of all. 

The clarinet was his first love. His in- 
terest in this instrument started back in 
high school in Boston, Mass. At about 
16 years of age, he began studying it. In 
a year he was playing professionally at 
high school dances, in resort areas near 
Boston, on the boat to Provincetown, and 
at Provincetown itself. 

In 1943, Mahoney donned a uniform 
and became chief of radio maintenance 
for the First Bombardment Squadron, 
20th Army Air Force, in the Marianna 
Islands. In 1946 he was honorably dis- 
charged. 

At this time social work appealed to 
Mahoney. He enrolled at Suffolk Uni- 
versity, Boston, and in 1951 was awarded 
a degree in sociology and economics. 
While in college, he helped support him- 
self by teaching music and playing in 
bands on the radio, and in a new field 
called television. 

Shortly after being graduated, he went 
to work for the Bradford Novelty Co., 


A Purchasing Week Profile 


R. J. Mahoney, Reed & Reese P.A., Relaxes with Music 


ROBERT J. MAHONEY heads ‘’Versatiles”’ 
quartet which plays at local functions. 


Cambridge, Mass., as combination pur- 
chasing man and personnel director. 
After experience in both fields, he 
decided that he preferred purchasing. In 
June 1956, he joined the Vulcan Electric 
Co., Danvers, Mass., as P.A. He later 
joined C. F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, 
Calif., as an expediter and coordinator, 


This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


The purchasing 
functions for the 
Military and Com- 
mercial Products 
Divisions of Len- 
kurt Electric Co., 
Inc., San Carlos, 
Calif., have been 
combined under 
one post—purchas- 
ing manager, Com- 
mercial Products 
Division. David 
Steinberg, formerly purchasing manager 
of the Military Division, has been as- 
signed this new post. 


DAVID STEINBERG 


Robert R. Pierce has joined Stromberg- 
Carlson, a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., as purchasing agent for the firm’s 
San Diego facilities. He had been with 


Bill Jack Scientific Instruments, Solano 
Beach, Calif. 


—_—- 


| 


R. R. PIERCE DR. A. N. STUART 


Dr. A. N. Stuart has been advanced 
to the new post of manager of production 
and purchasing by William Underwood 
Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Wendall Smith, purchasing manager of 
Green Giant Co.’s canning plant at Day- 
ton, Wash., has resigned to become busi- 
ness manager of the Roseburg, Ore., pub- 
lic school system. 


George F. Burley, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing and traffic 
has been reappointed vice president for 
sales of Crane Co., Chicago. Under a 
management reorganization, plans to 
combine purchasing and marketing (see 
P.W., May 4, ’59, p. 13) have been aban- 
doned. 


John P. Broshard has been made head 
of grain buying for Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, Ala. Broshard is director of 


purchasing, a post which now includes all 
phases of procurement in the flour, feed, 
and corn meal departments of the firm’s 
Decatur, 
plants. 


Ala., and Tunnel Hill, Ga., 


J. P. BROSHARD R. E. HARTMAN 

Roy E. Hartman will retire July | as 
purchasing agent, Department of Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. Hartman, who 
started in the department’s stockroom 
35 years ago, will be 70 on Sept. 27. 


Lyle W. Chester has been promoted 
to assistant purchasing agent for North 
American Van Lines, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


L. W. CHESTER 


B. N. GORDY 


Bernard N. Gordy has taken the post 
of purchasing agent with North Atlantic 
Industries, Inc., Westbury, N. Y. For- 
merly with Markite Corp., he takes over 
the responsibilities previously handled by 
Walter Lipkin, now plant manager. 


C. A. Culver, Jr., has been promoted 
to purchasing agent at Wollensak Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Purchasing Week 


attached to the purchasing department. 
This job required touring all over the 
country. In October 1958, he came to 
Reed & Reese. Mahoney still regards 
himself as a “rookie” in the purchasing 
profession but loves it. “Each day re- 
news the challenge of this job,” he says. 
“There is nothing routine about a pur- 
chasing agent’s life,” he adds. 

In his work he believes in “treating all 
vendors in a friendly manner. I do this 
for two reasons,” Mahoney declares. 
“First, vendors are important to purchas- 
ing agents. I see them as soon as [ can. 
I don’t like to keep them waiting. Sec- 
ond, we have men on the road selling, 
and I want them to have an equally 
courteous reception when they call on 
other purchasing men.” 

Generally, Mahoney feels that there is 
less pressure on purchasing executives on 
the West Coast than there is on the East 
Coast. 

At home in La Vern, Mahoney lives 
with his wife, the former Mary Le Clair, 
of Boston, and their children, Janice, 9, 
and Bobby, 5. Janice is studying the 
piano. 


Another 


STAMINA 


AT ANY ANGLE 


Under loads or shocks from any angle, 
whether radial, thrust or combined loads, 
Shafer Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 
always retain their high load capacity. 
Add misalignment and the load still re- 
mains safely on the roller centers reduc- 
ing retainer wear, increasing bearing life. 
Why? Shafer CONCAVE roller and true 
sphere race design—proved longer lived 
in thousands of installations. 


See your nearby distributor or write 
Chain Belt Company, 4702 W. Green- 
field Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


il f 
SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER-BEARINGS 
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i aot A Special Product Report on Material Handling 
Equipment Introduced at the Cleveland Show 


Universal Truck 


Moves in Any Direction 


“Crabtruck” has steering which per- 
mits it to move in any direction, at any 
angle, with any shaped load. Each of the 
two drive wheels has its own motor and 
the entire assembly can rotate in any 
direction. These motors are operated by 
one control lever which provides turning 
without use of the steering wheel. Truck, 
with a 65-in. overall length, can turn 
completely around in a 70-in. circle. 
Reach-type forks ean swing the load 30 
deg. each side of center. 

Price: Approx. $10,000 to $12,000. 
Delivery: 3 to 4 mo. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 W. 
87th St., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Narrow Aisle Truck 
Outriggers Give Stability 


“Naro-Aisle” truck can work in an 
aisle 6 ft. wide. Outriggers extend 
from the side of the truck to give 
added stability when the fork section 
is rotated to deposit the load on the 
storage racks. The drive-axle section 
is attached to the main body of the 
truck by a pivot assembly. The lift 
works at a speed of 70 fpm. and the 
truck can travel at speeds up to 8 
mph. Capacity is 4,000 Ib. 

Price: $9,725. Delivery: After 
January 1960. 

Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152nd. 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Carton Attachment 


Has No Forks, Grabs 


Attachment developed espe- 
cially for handling cartons in the 
appliance industry uses suction to 
pick up the carton, needs no 
grabs or forks. Vacuum cups on 
the front of the truck hold tight 
to the side of the carton until it 
is deposited on a firm base. This 
attachment eliminates need for 
pallets in shipping. It will fit on 
any gas or electric fork truck. 

Price: $3,500 to $5,000 De- 
livery: 3 mo. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila., 
Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 
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Reach Truck 
Is 38 in. Wide 


Narrow-aisle reach truck 38 in. wide 
has a 4,000 Ib. capacity at 24 in. load 
center. It has hand-operated power 
brakes, power steering, two-wheel drive 
and automatic fork tilt. The truck can 
stack 48-in. long loads at right angles in 
a 7-ft. aisle. Forks and upright reach 36 
in. when the hydraulic extension is actu- 
ated. Auxiliary controls are mounted on 
the left side of the operator’s compart- 
ment to provide safe driving in reverse. 

Price: $7,445. Delivery: 4 mo. (after 
Oct. 1). 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Reach Truck 


Forks Extend 24 in. 


Heavy-duty 24-v. reach truck is 
designed for rugged operations in 
manufacturing plants and large ware- 
houses. It features two large, directly 
coupled drive wheels, fast lift and ele- 
vating speeds, and three separate 
brakes. Maximum reach of fork 
mechanism is 24 in. which is enough 
to move the fork carriage in front of 
the base fork and maintain sufficient 
counterbalance for stability. 

Price: From $8,500. Delivery: 14 
to 16 wk. 

Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/29/59) 


Station Wagon 
Serves Many Purposes 


Station wagon personnel car- 
rier also can be used to transport 
cartons or other materials. Seats 
can be removed to make room for 
freight. It has four speeds and a 
reverse drive. Power is supplied 
by 12 or 24 v. battery and is con- 
trolled by a pedal. Carrier has 
pneumatic tires and a_ horn. 
Speeds are up to 10 mph. 

Price: Approx. $1,500. De- 
livery: 4 to 5 wk. 

Moto-Truc Co., 1953 E. 59th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. (P.W., 
6/29/59) 
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Crane 


Hydraulically Powered 


Model 110 has a standard 12 ft., 7 in. 
boom that is hydraulically controlled. 
Power comes from a 78-hp. gas motor. 
Safe load capacity off the front of the 
crane varies from 10,000 Ib. at a 7 ft. 
7 in. working radius to 3,180 Ib. at 18 ft. 
7 in. Off the side of the vehicle, capacity 
varies from 8,250 at 5 ft., 11 in. to 1,540 
lb. at 17 ft., 11 in. Hook speed is 36 
fpm. 

Price: Approx. $8,300. Delivery: Oc- 
tober. 

Austin-Western Construction Equip. 
Div., Aurora, Ill., (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Battery Charger 


Takes Less Space 


Vertical motor-generator electric in- 
dustrial truck battery chargers are said to 
take two-thirds of the floor space needed 
by comparable models. The chargers 
come in four different physical sizes 
which provide a choice of 25 different rat- 
ings. Operation consists of connecting the 
charging plug and setting a _ control 
pointer on the front of the panel. It auto- 
matically stops when the battery is fully 
charged. 

Price: From $400 (6 cell, 300 amp.- 
hr.) to $600 (18 cell, 800 amp.-hr). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Phila., Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Conveyor 


With ‘Pressure-Sensing’ Device 


Adjustable pressure control conveyor 
has a system of trigger wheels linked with 
pressure wheels. Finger tip pressure at 
any point on the line will accumulate the 
containers on the conveyor without shut- 
ting down the system and without pileup 
of the containers. Speeds may range from 
65 through 100 fpm., with 65 standard. 
A model of the conveyor without the trig- 
ger wheels is available for applications 
that do not require accumulation. 

Price: $15 to $30 per ft. Delivery: 4 
to 6 wk. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 342 Rapi- 
stan Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. (P.W., 
6/29/59) 


Towline Switch 


Dispatches Cart 


Simple, mechanically-controlled mech- 
anism automatically dispatches and 
switches towline carts on in-floor and 
overhead systems. The operator sets a 
dial and places the cart in the towline and 
it is automatically conveyed to its desti- 
nation, switched off the power line and 
accumulated. The system may be in- 
stalled on any existing line by adding the 
attachment to each cart to be controlled 
and putting exit lines where needed. 

Price: $60 to $90 per cart. Delivery: 
immediate. 

S. I. Handling Systems, Inc., P.O. Box 
70, Easton, Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 
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Product Perspective 


JUNE 29-JULY 5 


Material handling equipment is getting faster, more compact, and more 
efficient, but the age of complete automation is a long way off. These were 
the evident trends at the Material Handling show at Cleveland carlier this 
month. Industrial trucks dominated the scene and most new developments 
were in the truck line. 


© Trucks—"The lift truck of the future will have no operator, punch cards 
with pre-recorded instructions which will be inserted into a slot and the day’s 
work will be done without further supervision.”” Maybe someday, say the truck 
manufacturers—but they have more important problems to worry about now, 
warehouse space and worker productivity. 

Almost every company came out with a new narrow aisle truck line, and 
most of them can work in six or seven foot aisles. 

Manufacturers are taking two approaches to this problem. They are offer- 
ing side loading trucks for high capacity warehousing operations and specially 
designed reach trucks for more universal operations. The side loaders cannot 
load and unload trucks or railway cars and the company that needs a truck 
to handle both warehousing and loading would do better with one of the 
universal models. 

Perhaps the most unique truck at the show was Automatic’s new “crab.” 
It can move in any direction and can turn completely around in a space only 
5 in. longer than the truck. 

New drives, aimed at making the worker’s job easier, were shown by two 
manufacturers. Hyster’s Monotrol and Towmotor’s Towmostatic drive com- 
bine throttle and forward-reverse direction control in one foot pedal, eliminat- 
ing transmission control levers. Other trends include speed and power. New 
model trucks travel and lift faster than their predecessors. Automatic claims 
that its new “Current Miser” battery control will save 50% of battery power 
on maneuvering operations. The company plans to use the control as it intro- 
duces new models. 

Giant of the show was Clark’s new straddle truck. Forty feet high, it is 
designed to transport cargo containers from truck trailers or loading docks to 
railway flat cars. 

The recession last year forced truck manufacturers to find new applications 
for their wares. One result was a host of new attachments. Over 50% of all 
trucks delivered last year went out with some special attachment or engineer- 
ing. These new attachments are now available to all comers. 


®@ Conveyors—Conveyor manufacturers are concentrating on more flexible 
equipment and more automatic controls. Special designs are expensive and 
the day is rapidly approaching when the average customer will be able to 
construct his conveyor system from stock parts. Standard Conveyor Co.’s 
magnetic memory system presents a new approach to controlling the travel 
of conveyor loads. A control unit magnetically codes the destination on the 
belt under the package. The magnetic “label” travels along with the package 
until it reaches the proper destination. 

Jervis B. Webb Co. demonstrated the new parcel sorting machine that it 
developed for the post office. This may be a sign of things to come in the 
industrial market. 


© Batteries—Truck batteries soon may last as long as the truck itself if the 
battery manufacturers have their way. Trend is to put more power into less 
space that will last a longer time. One company claims that it now has a bat- 
tery under test that will have two to three times the capacity of current models. 
rhe stumbling block here is price—techniques will have to be developed to 
make new designs competitive. Chargers also are getting more compact, and 
truck-mounted models now are available. These are useful only when the 
truck is used for single shift operation, since it cannot be used while the 
battery is charging. 


®@ Containers—No one type of container dominated the show. Metal, 
plastic, fiber all seem to have their own place in the market. More and more 
manufacturers are making a line of collapsible bins and containers. 


© Hoists—The news in the hoist line was concerned with controls. Yale & 
fowne and General Electric both showed their new stepless a.c. crane con- 
trols. Both are designed to give the user variable speed control without having 
to use d.c. current. 
© e * 


The business outlook for the industry is good. Many companies claim 
business is up 25% or more and new orders keep pouring in. Some exhibitors 
reported brisk orders at the show, but for most it was a chance to answer 
questions and obtain prospects for the company salesmen. This was °59’s 
biggest handling show, and it probably will not be equaled in size for some 
time. The Material Handling Institute, sponsor of the exhibit, is planning a 
series of regional shows for the next two years. If they work out well, the big 
tri-annual show may be eliminated. 
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A Special Product Report on Material Handling 
Equipment Introduced at the Cleveland Show 


Universal Truck 


Moves in Any Direction 


“Crabtruck” has steering which per- 
mits it to move in any direction, at any 
angle, with any shaped load. Each of the 
two drive wheels has its own motor and 
the entire assembly can rotate in any 
direction. These motors are operated by 
one control lever which provides turning 
without use of the steering wheel. Truck, 
with a 65-in. overall length, can turn 
completely around in a 70-in. circle. 
Reach-type forks can swing the load 30 
deg. each side of center. 

Price: Approx. $10,000 to $12,000. 
Delivery: 3 to 4 mo. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 W. 
87th St., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Narrow Aisle Truck 
Outriggers Give Stability 


“Naro-Aisle” truck can work in an 
aisle 6 ft. wide. Outriggers extend 
from the side of the truck to give 
added stability when the fork section 
is rotated to deposit the load on the 
storage racks. The drive-axle section 
is attached to the main body of the 
truck by a pivot assembly. The lift 
works at a speed of 70 fpm. and the 
truck can travel at speeds up to 8 
mph. Capacity is 4,000 Ib. 

Price: $9,725. Delivery: After 
January 1960. 

Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152nd. 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Carton Attachment 
Has No Forks, Grabs 


Attachment developed espe- 
cially for handling cartons in the 
appliance industry uses suction to 
pick up the carton, needs no 
grabs or forks. Vacuum cups on 
the front of the truck hold tight 
to the side of the carton until it 
is deposited on a firm base. This 
attachment eliminates need for 
pallets in shipping. It will fit on 
any gas or electric fork truck. 

Price: $3,500 to $5,000 De- 
livery: 3 mo. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila., 
Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 
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Reach Truck 
Is 38 in. Wide 


Narrow-aisle reach truck 38 in. wide 
has a 4,000 Ib. capacity at 24 in. load 
center. It has hand-operated power 
brakes, power steering, two-wheel drive 
and automatic fork tilt. The truck can 
stack 48-in. long loads at right angles in 
a 7-ft. aisle. Forks and upright reach 36 
in. when the hydraulic extension is actu- 
ated. Auxiliary controls are mounted on 
the left side of the operator’s compart- 
ment to provide safe driving in reverse. 

Price: $7,445. Delivery: 4 mo. (after 
Oct. 1). 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Reach Truck 
Forks Extend 24 in. 


Heavy-duty 24-v. reach truck is 
designed for rugged operations in 
manufacturing plants and large ware- 
houses. It features two large, directly 
coupled drive wheels, fast lift and ele- 
vating speeds, and three separate 
brakes. Maximum reach of fork 
mechanism is 24 in. which is enough 
to move the fork carriage in front of 
the base fork and maintain sufficient 
counterbalance for stability. 

Price: From $8,500. Delivery: 14 
to 16 wk. 

Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/29/59) 


Station Wagon 
Serves Many Purposes 


Station wagon personnel car- 
rier also can be used to transport 
cartons or other materials. Seats 
can be removed to make room for 
freight. It has four speeds and a 
reverse drive. Power is supplied 
by 12 or 24 v. battery and is con- 
trolled by a pedal. Carrier has 
pneumatic tires and a_ horn. 
Speeds are up to 10 mph. 

Price: Approx. $1,500. De- 
livery: 4 to 5 wk. 

Moto-Truc Co., 1953 E. 59th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. ( P.W., 
6/ 29/ 59) 
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Crane 
Hydraulically Powered 


Model 110 has a standard 12 ft., 7 in. 
boom that is hydraulically controlled. 
Power comes from a 78-hp. gas motor. 
Safe load capacity off the front of the 
crane varies from 10,000 Ib. at a 7 ft. 
7 in. working radius to 3,180 Ib. at 18 ft. 
7 in. Off the side of the vehicle, capacity 
varies from 8,250 at 5 ft., 11 in. to 1,540 
Ib. at 17 ft., 11 in. Hook speed is 36 
fpm. 

Price: Approx. $8,300. Delivery: Oc- 
tober. 

Austin-Western Construction Equip. 
Div., Aurora, Ill., (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Battery Charger 


Takes Less Space 


Vertical motor-generator electric in- 
dustrial truck battery chargers are said to 
take two-thirds of the floor space needed 
by comparable models. The chargers 
come in four different physical sizes 
which provide a choice of 25 different rat- 
ings. Operation consists of connecting the 
charging plug and setting a _ control 
pointer on the front of the panel. It auto- 
matically stops when the battery is fully 
charged. 

Price: From $400 (6 cell, 300 amp.- 
hr.) to $600 (18 cell, 800 amp.-hr), De- 
livery: immediate. 

Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Phila., Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 


Conveyor 


With ‘Pressure-Sensing’ Device 


Adjustable pressure control conveyor 
has a system of trigger wheels linked with 
pressure wheels. Finger tip pressure at 
any point on the line will accumulate the 
containers on the conveyor without shut- 
ting down the system and without pileup 
of the containers. Speeds may range from 
65 through 100 fpm., with 65 standard. 
A model of the conveyor without the trig- 
ger wheels is available for applications 
that do not require accumulation. 

Price: $15 to $30 per ft. Delivery: 4 
to 6 wk. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 342 Rapi- 
stan Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. (P.W., 
6/29/59) 


Towline Switch 


Dispatches Cart 


Simple, mechanically-controlled mech- 
anism automatically dispatches and 
switches towline carts on in-floor and 
overhead systems. The operator sets a 
dial and places the cart in the towline and 
it is automatically conveyed to its desti- 
nation, switched off the power line and 
accumulated. The system may be in- 
stalled on any existing line by adding the 
attachment to each cart to be controlled 
and putting exit lines where needed. 

Price: $60 to $90 per cart. Delivery: 
immediate. 

S. I. Handling Systems, Inc., P.O. Box 
70, Easton, Pa. (P.W., 6/29/59) 
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Material handling equipment is getting faster, more compact, and more 
efficient, but the age of complete automation is a long way off. These were 
the evident trends at the Material Handling show at Cleveland carlier this 
month. Industrial trucks dominated the scene and most new developments 
were in the truck line. 


© Trucks—“The lift truck of the future will have no operator, punch cards 
with pre-recorded instructions which will be inserted into a slot and the day’s 
work will be done without further supervision.”” Maybe someday, say the truck 
manufacturers—but they have more important problems to worry about now, 
warehouse space and worker productivity. 

Almost every company came out with a new narrow aisle truck line, and 
most of them can work in six or seven foot aisles. 

Manufacturers are taking two approaches to this problem. They are offer- 
ing side loading trucks for high capacity warehousing operations and specially 
designed reach trucks for more universal operations. The side loaders cannot 
load and unload trucks or railway cars and the company that needs a truck 
to handle both warehousing and loading would do better with one of the 
universal models. 

Perhaps the most unique truck at the show was Automatic’s new “crab.” 
It can move in any direction and can turn completely around in a space only 
5 in. longer than the truck. 

New drives, aimed at making the worker’s job easier, were shown by two 
manufacturers. Hyster’s Monotrol and Towmotor’s Towmostatic drive com- 
bine throttle and forward-reverse direction control in one foot pedal, eliminat- 
ing transmission control levers. Other trends include speed and power. New 
model trucks travel and lift faster than their predecessors. Automatic claims 
that its new “Current Miser” battery control will save 50% of battery power 
on maneuvering operations. The company plans to use the control as it intro- 
duces new models. 

Giant of the show was Clark’s new straddle truck. Forty feet high, it is 
designed to transport cargo containers from truck trailers or loading docks to 
railway flat cars. 

The recession last year forced truck manufacturers to find new applications 
for their wares. One result was a host of new attachments. Over 50% of all 
trucks delivered last year went out with some special attachment or engineer- 
ing. These new attachments are now available to all comers. 


@ Conveyors—Conveyor manufacturers are concentrating on more flexible 
equipment and more automatic controls. Special designs are expensive and 
the day is rapidly approaching when the average customer will be able to 
construct his conveyor system from stock parts. Standard Conveyor Co.’s 
magnetic memory system presents a new approach to controlling the travel 
of conveyor loads. A control unit magnetically codes the destination on the 
belt under the package. The magnetic “label” travels along with the package 
until it reaches the proper destination. 

Jervis B. Webb Co. demonstrated the new parcel sorting machine that it 
developed for the post office. This may be a sign of things to come in the 
industrial market. 


© Batteries—Truck batteries soon may last as long as the truck itself if the 
battery manufacturers have their way. Trend is to put more power into less 
space that will last a longer time. One company claims that it now has a bat- 
tery under test that will have two to three times the capacity of current models. 
The stumbling block here is price—techniques will have to be developed to 
make new designs competitive. Chargers also are getting more compact, and 
truck-mounted models now are available. These are useful only when the 
truck is used for single shift operation, since it cannot be used while the 
battery is charging. 


@ Containers—No one type of container dominated the show. Metal, 
plastic, fiber all seem to have their own place in the market. More and more 
manufacturers are making a line of collapsible bins and containers. 


@ Hoists—The news in the hoist line was concerned with controls. Yale & 
fowne and General Electric both showed their new stepless a.c. crane con- 
trols. Both are designed to give the user variable speed control without having 
to use d.c. current, 
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The business outlook for the industry is good. Many companies claim 
business is up 25% or more and new orders keep pouring in. Some exhibitors 
eported brisk orders at the show, but for most it was a chance to answer 
questions and obtain prospects for the company salesmen. This was °59’s 
biggest handling show, and it probably will not be equaled in size for some 
time. The Material Handling Institute, sponsor of the exhibit, is planning a 
series of regional shows for the next two years. If they work out well, the big 
tri-annual show may be eliminated. 
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Overhead Conveyor 
Power and Free Lines 


Combination power and 
free conveyor line consists 
of stock hangers, yokes, 
tracks, etc. which are bolted 
together on the job. Top line 
is powered, bottom line free. 
Switches, feeder mechan- 
isms, and interlocks all are 
mechanically operated. 

Price: $20 to $25 a ft., 
installed. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Material Handling Sys- 
tems, Inc., 4600 Nancy Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. (P.W., 
6/29/59). 


Strapping Machines 
Fully Automatic 


Automatic strapping ma- 
chine electrically determines 
where to put the strap by 
“reading” ink mark on the 
carton. Machine may be 
mounted in any position and 
there are no limitations on 
the shape, size, or firmness of 
bundles to be strapped. 

Price: $3,500 to $4,000 
(machine only). Delivery: 3 
to 4 mo. 

Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, IIL (P.W., 
6/29/59) 


Shockproof Door 


Bumper Takes Impact 


Urethane - filled bumper 
takes shock and permits the 
door to take continual 
pounding by heavily-laden 
fork trucks. Suspended 
hinges distribute the stress 
throughout the length of the 
door at either side. Spring 
return closes door after the 
truck has passed through. 

Price: $502 (6x7 ft.), $554 
(8x9 ft.). Delivery: imme- 
diate (after Aug. 1). 

Clark Door Co., 515 
Hunterdon St., Newark, N. J. 
(P.W., 6/29/59) 
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Synthetic Fibers 


Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that trade names must be accom- 
panied by material name when label- 
ing synthetic fibers. Each of the fol- 
lowing names can be used to describe 
any manufactured fiber in which the 
fiber-forming substance is a long-chain 
synthetic polymer having the composi- 
tion indicated: 

Acetate—Manufactured fiber in 
which the fiber-forming substance is 
cellulose acetate. Where not less than 
95% by weight of the cellulose is ace- 
tylated, the term “triacetate” may be 
used. 

Rayon—Manufactured fiber formed 


from a regenerated cellulose with less 
than 15% by weight chemically com- 
bined constitutents. 
Acrylic—At least 85% by weight 
of acrylonitrile units. 
Nylon—Recurring amide groups as 
an integral part of the polymer chain. 
Olefin—At least 85% by weight of 
ethylene, propylene, or other olefin. 
Polyester—At least 85% by weight 
of a dihydric alcohol and terephthalic 
acid. 


Saran—At least 80% by weight of 


vinylidene chloride units. (P.W., 
6/29/59) 
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CALIFORNIA 

Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., Paramount 
National Glaco Co., San Francisco 
National Glaco Co., Whittier 

C. B. Strong & Sons, El Monte 
Parker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles 22 


CONNECTICUT 
Joclin Mfg. Co., Wallingford 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., New Haven 


ILLINOIS 
National Glaco Co., Chicago 39 
Slipmate Co., Franklin Park 


INDIANA 
Van Westrum Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 18 


MASSACHUSETTS 

American Durafilm Co., Newton Lower 
Falls 

Precision Coating Co., Inc., 
Heights 94 


MICHIGAN 
Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co., Detrcit 3 
Toefco Engineering Co., Niles 


MINNESOTA 
Joseph Wolkerstorfer, Minneapolis 


NEW JERSEY 
Industrial Plastic Coating Corp., Clifton 


Needham 


Teflon Custom Coaters 


General Plastics Corp., Paterson 4 
Stalpic Div., A. Gusmer, Inc., Woodbridge 


NEW YORK 
Metal Cladding Go., North Tonawanda 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Livingstone Coating Corp., Charlotte 8 


OHIO 

Inner Tank Lining Corp., Cincinnati 26 
E. L. Stone Co., Barberton 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls 
Dial Service Co., Cleveland 14 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Electro Chemical Eng. & Mfg. Co., Emmaus 
Flexrock Co., Philadelphia 

Industrial Coatings Co., York 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Industrial Coatings, Inc., Greenville 


TENNESSEE 
Electric Furnace Corp., Chattanooga 


TEXAS 
The Randolph Co., Houston 


WASHINGTON 
Silicone Glazing Service, Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
Ornamental Plastics Co., Sheboygan 


Do Sticky Substances Slow Your Production? 
Why Not Try Teflon-Coating the Troublespots 


A custom coating process solves the 
problem of removing sticky substances 
from equipment, say paint from a spray 
gun. Almost nothing sticks to a piece of 
Teflon coated equipment. 

Teflon is the slickest solid substance 
known, and paints, glues, rubbers, and 
chemicals which have to be laborously 
scrapped off working parts can be peeled 
off Teflon-coated surfaces. In addition to 
these substances, other less sticky mate- 
rials (such as starch, salts, flours, waxes, 
etc.) still cause trouble because they tend 
to build up on ordinary working surfaces 
over a period of time. 

This slippery property of Teflon elimi- 
nates the need for lubricants on certain 
jobs, an especially important factor when 
the lubricant may contaminate the prod- 
uct. It also makes surfaces smooth slid- 
ing on conveyors, clothing forms, molds, 
extrusion dies, etc. 

Solid strips or sheets of Teflon are 
usually bonded to the surface that con- 
tacts the sticky substance, but this pro- 
cedure has two shortcomings. 1. Teflon is 
expensive. Solid sheets require a lot of 
material. 2. Some irregular shapes can- 
not be covered with solid strips. Teflon 
coating overcomes both of these diffi- 
culties. 

It is a DuPont developed process by 
which a thin film of Teflon is uniformly 
deposited on any desired surface of most 
metals and some ceramic objects. The 
coating can be put on a single part, or ap- 
plied on a production line basis. The life 
of the coating depends on the severity of 
the application and on the thickness of 
the Teflon layer. 

The coat follows accurately the con- 
tours of the part being coated and it com- 
bines the strength of the metal with most 
of the advantages of Teflon. Anti-sticking 
qualities of the coating are the same as 
the solid, but heat and wear resistance is 
slightly lower. Nitric and hydrochloric 
acids can penetrate the surface in the 
vapor state, so the process is not recom- 
mended when these chemicals come in 
contact with the coating. 

Because the raw material is so costly, 
any decrease in the amount used to ob- 
tain a given property means a saving. A 
one or two mil Teflon coating may per- 
form as well as a bonded strip in applica- 
tions that do not call for high abrasion 
resistance, heavy loading, continuous 
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service, or extremes of chemical and heat 
resistance. 

The coating is sprayed on in suspen- 
sion in an operation that resembles a 
spray painting process. It is impossible 
to coat the inner wall of long tubes hav- 
ing small diameters or any other surface 
that cannot accommodate the spraying 
nozzle. The surface to be coated is spe- 
cially treated and then coated with prim- 
ers to assure a strong bond. Coating 
thickness averages about 0.001 in. and 
may on occasion reach 0.002 in. If the 
coating is too thick, an excessive strain 
is put on the surface bond. 

Special equipment is needed to apply 
the Teflon and coaters must be licensed 
to use the process. The average coater 
can handle parts up to 48 in. on any one 
dimension, but longer parts can some- 
times be treated. Parts are individually 
quoted, and complete application data 
should be submitted together with a 
drawing or a sample of the part indicat- 
ing the area to be coated. Costs depend 
on the surface condition of the part and 
the number of coatings needed to get the 
desired effect. 

Applications include: 

Mixing, handling and storing equip- 
ment for 

Bakery products 

Candy and confections 

Dies and chemicals 

Natural and synthetic rubber 


Extrusion dies and curing molds for 
rubber, plastics, and other compounds 

Bearings 

Wrapping and sealing units 

Chutes, tubes, ladles, and other ma- 
terial handling equipment 

Glue pots and dispensers 

Textile size boxes, slasher drums, 
drying cans, drum dryers 

Fine thread handling equipment 

Metal spray shields, paint mixers 
and drums and pails 

Paper-making machinery 

Aluminum hosiery forms 

Rubber boot lasts 

Jigs, reels, roller mill and plates, and 
pressing plates. 


Because parts must be shipped to the 
coater’s plant, it is usually cheaper to seek 
a coater who is nearby. The list at the 
top of the page will help you find one in 
your area. 
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New England Asphalt Marketing 
Practices Under Antitrust Probe 


_ (Continued from page 1) 
tices nationwide” in an attempt 
to break up constant identical 
bidding by asphalt suppliers. 

A spokesman for Socony 
Mobil in New York said the 
company handed its records over 
to the grand jury several weeks 
ago. 
“Socony Mobil is cooperating 
fully with the grand jury investi- 
gation of the asphalt business in 
New England,” he said. “We 
have been engaged in this highly 
competitive business for over 50 
years. We do not believe that 
Socony Mobil has violated any 
law in connection with its asphalt 
business.” 

Spokesmen for Esso and Shell, 
as well as Socony, all said they 
were in the dark as to what the 
investigation actually involved. 
They said they were given no 
explanation when their records 
were subpoenaed. 


Do Not Bid Directly 


The oil companies said they 
do not bid directly on asphalt 
contracts, but sell through sup- 
pliers who do the bidding. 

Charles Healy, city purchasing 
agent for Springfield and Thomas 
Barry, P. A. for Lawrence, also 
said they were given no explana- 
tion on what’s behind the in- 
vestigation. 

“All I did was dig out my rec- 
ords on asphalt contracts and 
hand them over,” Healy said. 

Governmental purchasing 
agents in particular have com- 
plained about identical bidding 
practices by asphalt suppliers as 
well as suppliers of other road 
materials. 

One recent example occurred 
in North Carolina where asphalt 
bids came in $500,000 higher 
than last year’s bids (see P. W., 
May 18, ’59, p. 1). 

In Washington and elsewhere, 
the government’s move against 
Kennecott highlighted the rest of 
the week’s activities. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.’s ac- 
quisition of the Okonite Co. drew 
the fire of federal antitrusters who 
contended the deal violated the 
Clayton Act. Specifically, the 
government said that acquisition 
of Okonite, one of the largest in- 
dependent fabricators of insulated 
copper wire and cable, may sub- 
stantially lessen competition in 
production and sale of copper, 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


TEFLON SCRAP WANTED 


We buy and reprocess Teflon scrap. 
Call or write today for a free evalua- 
tion of your scrap. 

DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 
114 Liberty St., N. Y. 6, N. Y. REctor 2-6095 


INVENTORIES ... 
One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 
For quick economical results .. . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. . . at the low, low rate of $10.00 per 
advertising inch. 
For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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copper products, copper wire and 
cable, and other products. 

In New York, where the suit 
was filed, Kennecott said it was 
confident it had not violated the 
law in acquiring the assets of 
Okonite last fall. But the govern- 
ment, selecting the same federal 
district court which last year 
ruled against a _ Bethlehem- 
Youngstown steel merger, con- 
tended the deal was another in a 
long series of mergers and acqui- 
sitions that has created a heavy 
concentration in the copper in- 
dustry. The government cited the 
Okonite case as an example of 
its contention that independent 
copper fabricators are being 
squeezed out by the movement 
of major copper producers into 
fabrication. 

The week’s pricing and anti- 
trust actions also included: 


@A Supreme Court gas rate 
ruling that the Federal Power 
Commission must hold more 
hearings on the question of price 
before it approves contracts for 
sale of a huge amount of natural 
gas by four producers from new 
offshore leases in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The producers—Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Cities Service Produc- 
tion Co., Continental Oil Co., 
and Tidewater Oil Co.—had re- 
fused to accept reduction in their 
initial contract price of 22.4¢ per 
million cubic feet. The Commis- 
sion finally approved their con- 
tracts to sell 1.67-trillion cubic 
feet of gas to the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., with no limita- 
tions on initial price. 


@Settlement of the govern- 
ment’s nine year old case against 
seven West Coast oil companies. 
To some observers, the consent 
decree looked like a complete win 
for the companies because the 
suit originally sought to force the 
companies to divest themselves of 
their retail service stations in the 
West Coast area and asked dis- 
solution of the California Oil Pro- 
ducers Conservation Committee. 
Last year, charges against the 
producers association were dis- 
missed, and terms of the consent 
decree were not expected to make 
any changes in company opera- 
tions or their relations with re- 
tailers. 


@ A Supreme Court ruling up- 
holding the antitrust conviction 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Galax Mirror Co., Mount Airy 
Mirror Co., and one company of- 
ficial for engaging in an illegal 
price-fixing conspiracy on glass 
mirrors. These three companies, 
among seven convicted in 1957, 
argued they had been denied the 
right to examine the Grand Jury 
testimony of a key government 
trial witness. 


@ A federal grand jury indict- 
ment against Teamsters Local 
142 and the Gasoline Retailers 
Association of Gary, Indiana, on 
charges of conspiring to stabilize 
retail gasoline prices in Lake 
County, Ind., and Calumet City, 
Ill. The indictment charges retail 
stations agreed not to give pre- 
miums on retail sales or advertise 
retail prices and to picket and cut 
off delivery of gasoline to dealers 
who did not go along with the 
price stabilization agreement. 


_ How Free-Piston Pump Operates 
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Free-Piston Pump Can Move Almost Anything 


Trenton, N. J.—A new pump, developed by Crossley Machine 
Co., will handle almost any material that flows. The pump’s key 
feature, a free piston, makes it unique in pump design. (see drawing 


above). 


The maker says the pump will move anything from molten metals 


(up to 2,000 F.) to ice cream, including abrasives, concrete, milk, }|P° 


greases, mud, acids, mash, etc. 


Pumping power is provided by compressed air. Only moving 
parts are the free piston and two ball-check valves. There are no 
packing, seals, or lubricants. Three cylinders make up the pump 


to ensure uninterrupted flow. 


Crossley hasn’t tooled up yet for full scale production, although 
some pumps are available. At present the company is engaged in 


market development. But some 


pumps are on test. Prices, say 


Crossley officials, will be lower than the conventional equivalent 


pump. 


Experts Advise P.A.s to Seek Aid 
In the Packaging of New Products 


(Continued from page 1) 
contacted by PURCHASING WEEK 
said that purchasing agents often 
play a leading role in initiating 
changes in packaging programs 
by spotting specific problems and 
suggesting new ideas. 

‘Purchasing agents have a real 
and increasing general knowledge 
of packaging,” commented a 
spokesman for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. “There 
are many purchasing agents who 
play an outstanding role in pack- 
aging and are extremely well 
versed in the details involved in 
a package.” 

Discussing the need for closer 
cooperation in the packaging 
field, C. B. Kinnan, sales man- 
ager of the Closure Division of 
Standard Packaging Corp., Chi- 
cago, a large supplier of plastics 
packaging, said his company has 
about 150 packaging engineers 
in its various divisions who do 
nothing but work with customers. 

Kinnan said that while P.A.’s 
may have little to do with actual 
design coordination, they are the 
ones in many cases that spot the 
original need for a new package. 

A spokesman for Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, said his firm works very 
closely with customer P.A.’s. 
“They call us and say they have 
a problem and we go to work. 

“We bring in our specialists in 
structural graphics, market analy- 
sis, and equipment. There are 
frequent mutual consultations de- 
pending on how sure they are of 
what they want and how closely 
they have figured it.” 

He added that “purchasing de- 
partments are becoming more 
conscious of quality than ever 
before. Maybe that’s because 
they are getting packaging spe- 
cialists on the staffs—but with 
smaller customers, this is not gen- 
erally true.” 

Packaging 


Corporation of 


Purchasing Week 


America, a large contract pack- 
aging firm in Los Angeles, set up 
a new package design service last 
month, further highlighting the 
trend of “buyer-supplier coopera- 
tion. 

In addition to its complete 
manufacturing, packaging, and 
carton service, P.C.A. now in- 
cludes selection of the proper 
package for a given product, 
package design, and procurement 
of materials. 

“Since the design of the pack- 
age is an essential requirement 
of a successful marketing pro- 
gram,” commented Ed Brenn- 
glass, P.C.A. president, “this new 
service will help our clients 
achieve more salable packages at 
lower production and unit costs.” 

Another firm believer in the 
mutual flow of ideas for mutual 
profit is the Stecker Paper Box 
Co., Detroit. Emphasizing the 
need for close relationship with 
its customers, Stecker’s vice 
president and general manager, 
Charles F. Weber, pointed out 
that special design is the essence 
of the paper container business 
and not just an aspect of it. 

Another Midwest box manu- 
facturer, however, took the view 
that more P.A.’s are becoming 
less concerned with the technical 
aspects of paper boxes and more 
concerned with over-all buying. 

A spokesman for the company 
said “this was due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the number 
of industrial engineers” being em- 
ployed by the consuming com- 
panies. 

Most packaging manufacturers 
contacted by P.W., however, felt 
that development of effective, sal- 
able packaging was best achieved 
through a close-working opera- 
tion between packaging suppliers’ 
sales staffs, purchasing agents, 
and research and development 
departments of both customer and 
supplier. 


G.S.A. Plans Selling 
265 Million Pounds 
Of Coconut Oil Stocks 


(Continued from page 1) 
small quantities ranging from 10- 
million to 14-million Ib. at six- 
week intervals in order to avoid 
disrupting normal commercial 
markets. G.S.A. and its policy- 
making overlord, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
are pledged to prevent commer- 
cial market disruptions by their 
sales of surplus stocks. 


Bill to Cut Selling Power 


Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, 

mining-state senators have intro- 
duced a bill to tighten existing 
curbs on the government’s au- 
thority to sell “obsolescent” sur- 
pluses without congressional ap- 
proval. The O.C.D.M. declared 
coconut oil, once stored for mak- 
ing explosives and military plas- 
tics, out of date for defense pur- 
ses. 
The Administration is plan- 
ning to counter this so-called 
“lock-up” legislation with a bill 
of its own to transfer surpluses to 
a national materials inventory 
which could be sold off without 
congressional approval. How- 
ever, plans to send this legisla- 
tion to the Hill have been put off 
until later in the session, congres- 
sional staffers report. 


Checker Out with New 
Passenger Car Version 


Detroit—Checker Motor 
Corp.’s Superba, a passenger car 
version of the well-known four- 
door seven-passenger cab, is on 
the market bearing a factory 
price tag of $2,541. 

Checker has about 30 taxicab 
distributors in metropolitan cen- 
ters across the nation, but it is 
indicated that passenger fran- 
chises will be made available to 
existing dealers who wish tc 
handle this line. Meanwhile 
Checker Motor Sales Corp., Kala 
mazoo, Mich., will handle fleet 
inquiries. 
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Nixon Warning Hits Steel Against 
Starting a New Wage-Price Spiral 


(Continued from page 1) 
spending beyond Eisenhower’s 
program. 


@ The Federal Reserve should 
continue to restrict stock market 
credit by high margin require- 
ments. 

The report, issued from the 
White House, was backed by 
the full prestige of the presi- 
dency. It was reviewed at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Nixon Com- 
mittee presided over by Eisen- 
hower and attended by such key 
economic advisors as Treasury 
Secretary Robert B. Anderson 
and Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 


Special Briefing 


The findings were made avail- 
able for study three days before 
being released to the public and 
officials held special background 
briefings with reporters. The pur- 
pose of this unusual preparation 
was to get maximum impact from 


the warnings against a new round 
of inflation. 

Timing tied the report to the 
steel crisis. It appeared in news- 
papers and was broadcast over 
radio and TV less than 48 hours 
from expiration of the steel wage 
contracts and as negotiators en- 
tered the showdown phase. 

When the committee was an- 
nounced last January, Eisen- 
hower said one of its major pur- 
poses would be to rally public 
opinion behind a stable dollar. 
He is considering a TV address 
to follow up the report and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have been 
told to use it in speeches. 

The Administration feels the 
inflationary threat from a new 
round of spending by Congress 
is dying out. Eisenhower seems 
to have won his battle of the bud- 
get, hands down. Officials be- 
lieve the big peril now would 
come from a series of wage in- 
creases leading to price rises; the 
Nixon report was chiefly aimed 
at this threat. 


U.S. Industry Awaiting Steel Talks 
Outcome Prepared with Inventories 


(Continued from page 1) 
buying has left most steel con- 
sumers with a fairly comfortable 
60-day backlog of basic metal 
supply and component parts. 
Many steel buyers and some 
warehouses contend they are 
even better stocked except in a 
few of the most popular and 
specialty items. 


@Steel producers said that as 
of last week shipments were mov- 
ing out fairly close to schedules 
with most of the uncertainties 
resulting from wildcat walkouts 
and last minute shutdown prepa- 
rations necessitated by the con- 
tinuing deadlock in the New 
York bargaining talks. 


@ The key nature of the steel 
contract in other industry labor 
bargaining removed much of the 
pressure in the copper industry 
negotiations—which had a sim- 
ilar June 30 deadline—and in the 
still-pending aluminum contract 
sessions which have a July 31 de- 
cision date. 

Copper prices dropped in 
world markets last week after 
word circulated that mine and 
refinery workers would work past 
this week’s contract expiration 
date. Another factor was that 
brass mills, wire mills, and other 
copper consumers reported rec- 
ord stocks as of the end of May. 

Aluminum talks began on a 
piecemeal basis with Reynolds 
Metal and Aluminum Co. of 
America, but since union de- 
mands there were to be essentially 
the same as in steel, no real ef- 
fort to reach a decision there was 
expected until the steel situation 
clears up. 

The rubber industry, which is 
rolling again following strikes 
against most of the major pro- 
ducers on non-wage issues, still 
has to tackle the higher pay hur- 
dle. The United Rubber Workers 
says it will demand “substantial” 
pay boosts, but last week it ap- 
peared to be delaying the serving 
of negotiation notices until the 
steel pay outlook becomes clearer. 
The union already has won pen- 


cessions estimated at approxi- 
mately 5¢ an hr. cost to the in- 
dustry. 

Thus while steel, as expected, 
will be the key to the 1959 wage 
picture, other unions have been 
racking up substantial gains in a 
broad cross-section of industry. 
And still to be reckoned with in 
the fall are the rail unions which 
announced they expect pay 
boosts of 12-14%. 

The scoring on early 1959 
agreements followed the 1958 
pattern of 7 to 8¢, but the aver- 


age now is on the rise with even]. 


textile agreements, usually in the 
bottom rung, showing extra 
boosts. And fringes—in form of 
higher pensions and vacations— 
also are in agreements. 

Some recent typical 
ments: 

Cement—Ideal Portland Ce- 
ment Co. and the Cement, Lime, 
and Gypsum Workers agreed on 
10¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
plus another 10¢ in 1960, plus 
three-week vacations and an un- 
employment benefit plan. 

Chemicals—Parke, Davis and 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers agreed on 8¢ for 1959, 
7¢ for 1960, plus improved fringe 
benefits. 

Communications — Southern 
Bell and 53,000 Communications 
Workers. $2 to $5 weekly in- 
creases, higher pensions. 


settle- 


Price Cuts Announced 
On Asphalt Roofing 


New York—Building ma- 
terials makers have announced a 
series of price cuts on asphalt 
roofing ranging from 6 to 15%. 
The reductions, which included 
a guarantee by one major pro- 
ducer to continue current prices 
through Dec. 31, 1959, came in 
the face of pending labor negoti- 
ations and at a time of peak de- 
mand from the home construc- 
tion industry. 

The roofing manufacturers 
said the cuts, which more than 
wiped out increases posted last 
fall, resulted from extreme com- 


sion and other fringe benefit con- 
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petitive conditions. 


Steel Strip Produced 
From lron Powder 


Using New Process 


Cleveland—Republic Steel has 
just unveiled a new process that 
produces steel strip from iron 
powder, bypassing such costly 
production equipment as coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, open 
hearths, and blooming mills. 

Republic claims that the new 
process promises to produce steel 
equal in quality to that made by 
conventional methods at a lower 
cost. The company is currently 
producing the steel experimental- 
ly in a new $5 million research 
lab in suburban Independence, 
Ohio. No decision has been made 
on pilot-plant production, but of- 
ficials expect such a plant will 
Start operating within the next 
year. 


Half Conventional Cost 


Although a full-scale commer- 
cial plant will not be built for five 
or six years, indications are that 
a plant could be built for half the 
cost of a conventional plant hav- 
ing the same capacity. The ques- 
tion of any possible steel price 
reduction will have to wait until 
the new plant gets into operation 
and actual costs can be deter- 
mined. 

The Republic 
three major steps: 

1. Iron ore is highly purified 
and reduced to metallic powder. 

2. Powder is funneled between 
four rolls where it is compressed 
into a semi-solid strip. 

3. Semi-solid strip passes 
through a furnace where it is 
heated to 2,200 F. in a reducing 
atmosphere. Then it is_ fed 
through a series of hot strip roll- 
ing stands. From there, the strip 
goes through the usual opera- 
tions of pickling, cold rolling, 
and annealing before being re- 
coiled or cut into sheets. 


process has 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


(Continued from page 1) 
negotiated but no less restrictive practices such as the kind 
which require one steel products mill to pay a soaking pit crew- 
man a full eight hours pay of around $25 for 25 minutes work. 
* s * 

In the absence of some of the legislation on which most of the 
leading governmental, labor, and business leaders seem unable 
to agree, federal antitrust prosecutors are waging an active cam- 
paign using existing laws. Well over 100 criminal convictions 
have been chalked up by the Justice Department in efforts to 
curb labor racketeering. The key weapon against labor abuses 
has been existing antitrust statutes. 

One of the latest, and still to be publicized, of these inquiries 
is currently under way in Boston. Essence of the inquiry is 
whether labor hoodlums are forcing some companies to buy 
from handpicked suppliers. One antitrust official predicts a long 
series of indictments later this summer. 

Federal prosecutors spot their cases in a variety of ways, not 
the least of which is filing of complaints by victimised business- 
men. Here is a good spot for purchasing men to fire an effective 
vocal shot. 


JUNE 29- 
JULY 5 


* e oa 

TRENDS: New drive is on to improve shipping procedures for 
less-than-truck-load shipments. It’s led by truckers who are 
planning nationwide meetings with shippers on the subject. 
Several recommendations to date: lower tariffs for pre-paid 
freight; simpler methods for setting transportation charges; com- 
bining bills of lading and freight bills in one. 

Declining U. S. exports caused most of the slump in the ma- 
chine tool order indicator last month. Tool orders slid back 
10% in May—$48 million compared to April’s $53 million— 
but more than half of the decline was in lower foreign bookings. 
May business still was 71% over a year ago, however, and 
machine tool order totals frequently show sharp month-to-month 
fluctuations. Hertz car-truck rental service is deciding 
whether to plunge into the equipment rental field, specializing in 
basic factor equipment and heavy duty machinery. . . . Bankers, 
traditionally cautious and sure-footed, no longer are worried 
about second half 1959. An American Bankers Association 
survey last week showed the nation’s bankers forecasting con- 
tinued improvement in the economy with a concurrent upturn 
in their lending activities and some interest rates. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Reason 


Radioisotope Calcium-45, A.E.C., millicurie............ 


Radioisotope Gold-198, A.E.C., millicurie.............. 
Radioisotope Sodium-24, A.E.C., millicurie............. 


Citronella Oil, Formosan, Ib 
Citronella Oil, Ceylon, Ib 
Army Ducks, 2814-in., 8 0z., yd 


Demand boost 
Demand boost 


Wood Rosin, Hercules Powder, (July 1), KM, 


SS. rare 
a 7 Ss A re 
) OO Ss >: eee 


ee ee 


ee 


Isopropyl Alcohol, (July 1), Tankears, Ib 


Thyme Oil, Red, NF, lb 


SE Ss ME 6 enh 64 tsscceees 


Rayon Filament Yarn, American Viscose, 100 denier, Ib.. 


150 denier, Ib 
REDUCTIONS 


Upped costs 
Upped costs 


1—Lysine Monohydrochloride, 25 drums, Ib 
Beta-S, Heyden Newport, 55-gal. dms., teklds., lb 


SOUR. Ts So vs cote ses oon 


15-gal. drums, teklds., lb 
Golden Seal Root, whole, Ib 


eee a rer 


Cottonseed Oil, Valley, lb 


Automatic Drain Filter, C. A. Norgren, Series 30 AG, 1” 


Series 30 AE, 1” 
Violet BN dye, lb 
Orange NST dye, lb 


Violet 2R dye, 250-lb. drums Ib 
Pyridine, 2 deg., Reilly Tar & Chem., tankears, lb 
Gasoline, dealer tankwagon, net, Providence, gal 


Portland, Me., gal. 


eS ee 
ee i ES Sere 
Kerosene, Gulf Coast Refiners, cargoes, gal 
Diesel Fuel, Gulf Coast Refiners, cargoes, gal 


Copper, custom smelters, Ib 
Palm Oil, tanks, lb 


Palmkernal Oil, bulk, C.I.F.. lb 


Mercury, 76-lb. flask 
Clove Leaf Oil, Ib 
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Isoeugenol, | 
Potassium Stannate, lb 
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29 
0013 
$4.50 
$4.40 
14 
00 
56 
05 
1 


$45.00 
23.50 
$2.04 
$2.45 
$4.75 
65 
119 
1 109 
01 104 
10 A5 
0038 0838 
0038 08 
005 31 
0015 1305 
005 1605 
$1.00 $239.00 
$1.45 
$2.25 
$3.95 
793 
1.02 
$1.02 


Prod, cost dip 
Prod, cost dip 


stocks 
stocks 
stocks 


Heavy 
Heavy 
Heavy 


Heavy stocks 
Heavy stocks 
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June 29, 1959 


Ore fine™ 


That's exactly what Inland’s technical chefs will do when its giant, new sintering plant is completed © 
in June. A single day’s mix—4300 tons of iron ore particles, 500 tons of crushed limestone, 250 | 
tons of fine coke—will bake a cake of clinkers which can be fed directly into blast furnaces. Result— 
better, faster reduction of raw iron ore to pig iron, blast furnace production upped 10%—more and — 
more Inland steel to feed the hungry production lines of fast-expanding Mid-America manufacturing! 


Building Today with an Eye to Tomorrow | 


IN LA ay D STEEL COM PA N Yy Other Members of the Inland Family 


“ p JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 

@ 30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Hlinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport + Detroit » Houston « Indianapolis INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 
Kansas City « Milwaukee - New York + St.Louis » St.Paul _.. INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY®  *Diviston 


June 29, 1959 Purchasing Week 23 
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